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-ECTURES on ENGLISH LAW.—Professor 

ULLOCK will RESUME his LECTURES on FRIDAY 

BV ANING. the 18th of October, at half-past Seven_o’clock pre- 

cisely, and continue them on every succeeding Tuesday and 

friday Evening during the Academical Term, at the same hour. 

The first three Lectures will treat of the Alienation of Real Pro- 

perty, in conclusion of the subject possued ¢ in last Term. The 

subsequent Lectures will treat of Personal Property and the 
ts of Persons, in regard to condition or status. 

. admission to the first three Lectures will be F am to 
Gentlemen who were Members of the Class in last 

J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


s College, candien, 
King tober’, 1899 





ECTURES on ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE.—UNIVERSITY oid EGE, 

The CLASSES in the FACULTY of ARTS will OPEN on 
TUESDAY. Ontaber 15, at 2 o'clock, with a LECT ne by Pro- 
fessor LAT THAM A.M. Fellow 4 kin 's lege, C 
introductory to hie Courses on LISH GU 
LITERATURE. any ERY —— & his Card ‘will be 
admitted to this ure. 

The Lectures of Professor | hathem during the Session will be 

as follows :—L ANG Oe Course on Et 
toric, on Monds: f3 Th = hy 4 103 to 12, 

Session. URE—Three short uesdays ani 
Thorsdays. —- ; 4o'’clock. First Course, between the Open- 
ing of the Se —— — Christmas ; ay ecT, the Dramatists of 
re Elizabe' es irons ay sy : ristmas and 
ster; Semeere ing lis’ oetry under the Stuarts. Third 
= Course, Easter to the end of the Session; Sussgct, Saxon and 
Scandinavian Literature. 

Further information m mex be obtained at the Office of the 

College. oY ath EN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
S.C. ATKINSON, ey to the Council. 
University Ss 9th October, 


ECTURES on LAW sad JURISPRUDENCE. 

—During the ensuing Session. Courses of Lectures, com- 

mencing on the 4th of November, will be delivered as follows :— 
By RE ya re CAREY, A 





Fro: P.M., twice a we 
LAW OF PROPER’ Y° About 30 Lectures; — and 


Fee 3i. 
ObUMION LAW~On the Administration of the. About 12 Lec- 
tares, on Wednesdays an s. 


wir A.M., 
to 84 P.M. 
GENERAL 
DerennaTion al e. 
BQUITY—Oe he Law as administered in Courts of. Extra 
Course. Fee Yor each Course 2/.; for the three Courses 51. 
_ Examinations hy? _ Degrees - ws are held once a year, in 





A Scholarship ‘of ‘50. a- car, for 3 years, is proposed by the 
Senate, under certain con ideas for the Candidate who, at the 
: aie shall distinguish himself the most in 
jurispru' 


pruden: 
Farther information may be obtained at the Office of the 


HENRY MALDES,| Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
8, C. ATKINSON, ee mg to the Council. 
University Le at October, 1839. 
Dy 5 UENCE. 
R. RICHARD J is RETURNED to 
Town for the Season, — may be consulted, as usual, 
at hisown House only, 14, Chapel-street, Grosy enor-place, Bel- 
grave-square. 


MUSIC PRACTICE FOR AMATEURS, 

HE Theatre of the London Mechanics’ Institution, 
South: ton-buildings, Chance lene. is ap eee 
SATURDAY EVENINGS for the PRACTICE of VOCAL and 
INSTRUMENTA An MUSIC, under the pooch thee a= 


petent —e e 
There so Classes for ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
in MUSIC, both Voom and Instrumental, i in the Institution. 
A Pr y be obtained of the Secretary. 


CHOOL “of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 

of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of AMATEURS in he 
THEORY a: mod PRACTI ye of DRAWING and PAINTING 
very for the study ofthe Human Figure. 

Tanteenically, as well as in its full developement of Figure, 

beauty and ex ion, combined with the es of the of Geo- 

peer, Ontics, pective, and other branches of the Fine Arts, 

e Prota nary ool for the Royal Academy. rT 

VACA cy for a PU aT in the House.—Terms may be had a 

6, Charlotte-street, 




















joomsbury, cornerof Streath oa-atsoct. 


ANUSCRIPTS FOR PUBLICATION.— 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Authors in general, can have 
their rhe ate printed and pyemmes, with every ‘advant tage 


through the 

ractised writer. The publisher can gene- 

ip ome tris 3 sale of mee, sopies of 

an edition for the part y (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. 

Bons, Publisher — yh 19, Holles-street, four doors 
from Cavendish-square. 


ADVERTISERS.—ANTI-CORN LAW 
CIRCULAR.—Arrangements have be ade fc ki 
this paper (which is a stamped Dolelion © pow tay rey re 
VERTISEMENTS, to commence with the 15th Number, to be 
Peblished on the 29th October. Orders will be ip Sooatoed for the 

her at pierre of the Anti-Corn Lew 


Dublis: 
po upwards o! thousand copies have hee 
ave been 
in all parts o - Its Suneenmers include 
ihe most eminent kingdom, 
the and ee of the house of aa ong It is sup- 
to all the adi club houses, hotels, &c. 


fore the Fines ee Advertisements must be sent on or be- 


APARTMENTS .—A Medical Gentleman (a 
apagtelee), pene established in a Street contiguous to 

yunare nx! to LET the UPPER PART of his 
noose UN URNISHED consisting of the First and Second 
Floors, AF 2 J Attic and + a on ¥ —7 

tenan we same, 

for ‘two years cortain.—tieferences will be an and re- 
Apply 22, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 








a ‘co A 





Tequired, 
Press by an Sole oe 
tally ensure, among 




















Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
FINE BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
Mostly in russia and calf binding, 


By Mr 50 SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
AY, October 21, and three following days; including 


HE LIBRARIES of an ARCHITECT and 
a GENTLEMAN GOING ABROAD; 

Ameng which are, Musée Frangais, a very choice 
copy, 4 vols. splendidly bound in ony | by Herri ing— Lodge’ 8 
Portraits, fine subscription India proots, from No. I. to XXX,— 
Enderbie’s Cambria riumphans — Montfaucon’s “antiquité 
Expliquée, 12 vols,—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.—Norden’s Travels— 
rose's Antiquities of England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
with Military Antiquities, 14 vols. russia—Watson's Philip the 
Second and Third, 3 vols.—Hakewill’s Windsor, L. p.—Ciceronis 
Opera Oliveti, 11 thy Taylor's Aristotle, 10 vols.—Don's Gar- 
dening, 2 vols.—Drury's [lustrations of Natura! History, 3 vols. 
—Pallas's Travels, 2 aie, —Bell’ 's Pantheon, 2 vols. —Thompson' . 
Alcedo, 5 vols.—Newton's Principia, 3 vols.—Simeon’s Hora 
Homiletice, 21 vols.—Malone’ s Shakspeare, 21 vols.—Chalmer's 
Shakspeare, 8 vols.—Milton's Poetical Works, by Todd, 6 vols. 
—Dodsley's Register, 65 vols.—Henry and Andrews’ Great Bri- 
tain, 14 vols.— n's Works, 10 vols—Camy bell’s Admirals, 

8 vols.—Napier’s Peninsular War, 5 vols.—Alison's French 
velgtion, 6 vols.—Brown on the Mind, 4 vols.—Manrice's Indian 
fatiqnitios, 7 vols .—Faber’s Works on the Prophecies, 9 vols.— 

Pacing! Opera Be my =e 10 — —(Euvres de Corneille, 2 vols.— 
Fine Fore! Prints, & 





May be Gutel. a Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, and 
Lawyers’ Office Furniture, whether for Public or Private Sale. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL the 
entire Remaining Stock of the LANDSCAPE ANNU AL 
for 1839; ether with the ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES 
also all the Remaining Proof eee et DAVID ROBERTS: 
me SERIES of ENGR NGRAVINGS of SPANISH SCE- 


FINE BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. 
Including 
Androws’s Heathery, 3 vols.—Buffon’s Natural 
Wood, 20 vols. calf gilt—Clarke’s Travels, 11 vols. 
t Bete s Sculpture—Dibdin'’s Northern Tour, 2 vols.— 
Sint Classics, 185 vols. L. p.—Flaxman's Outlines, 3 vols.— 
Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols. calf gilt—Grose's Antiquities, 10 vols. 
—Ingram's Memorials of Oxford, 3 vols.—Knight's Ornaments, 
2 vols.—Musée Francaise, 4 vols.—Murphy'’ s Arabian Antiqui- 
ties of Spain—Neale’s Westminster a 2 vols. LARGEST 
PAPER—Public Works of Great Britain—Physiognomical Por- 
traits,2 vols. LARGEST PAPER—Scott’s Novels, 48 vols. with 
Finden’s Illustrations, calf extra—Swift’s Works, 19 vols. 
Selby’s large Work on ‘Ornithology ,2 vols.—Shaw's Illuminated 
Ornaments—Shaw’'s Ancient Furniture—Sketches by Harding, 
Lewis, Nash, Prout, Richardson, Stanfield, Vivian, Wilson, &c. 


A COLLECTION OF MEDICAL BOOKS. 





ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office, incorporated by Charter 
of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, = Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


Directo 
Rt. Hon. the Rr of Devon. W elbore Ellis, Esq. 
John Barker, Fiabert Gatty, Esq. 
Jobn Bostock, +h 1.D. n Hodgso » Eade 
Wm. F. Boteler, Esq. Q.C. Whitises Jacob, 
Richard Holmes © _ Esq. James Montague, Us 
Cophe ett Derby, Es Theophilus 1 omean .M. YD. 
Every pe rson on Snes life an assurance is effected in this 
Society for one or more shares becomes a member of the Cor- 
poration, and entitled, immediately upon his admission, to a 
ull share of the profits ; the whole of whe ch are divided among 
the representatives or nominees of the deceased members, in 
propertion tothe amount of the sums assured, and without re- 
erence to the length of time during which the policy may have 
been in force. 
on commission is allowed to agents; and the affairs of the 
brake are, are managed at the least possible expense ; t 
s are, therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 
Persons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 
travel to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe, without pay- 
ing any additional premium. RG ALLOW way, Registrar. 


HE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 
51, Old Broad-street. Directors. 
Duncan Davidson ose, Esq. | Sir Woodbine Pesich, K.C.H, 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | Sir David Scott, Ba 
Sameel Bosanquet, Esq. 
Geo. Frederic k Dickson, Esq. 
. MP. ulloc 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. Arthur Willis, E: 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. 1th e Hon Eliot T. "Yorke, M.P. 


Duncan Davidson Alves, ‘Bemberton Heywood, 
Granville Sharp, Esq. Esa a Arthur W oy me. 


| David Powell, Esq . 15,.D 
Secretary—Anthony Hightnore , Esq. 

ges of this 

An ample subserped capital. 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the Ghesshelders. 

Four-fifths of the Ai divided every five y 

Advances made to the assured, on giving coorlty for future 
premiums and interest. 

n important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in the part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assufed in case of death 
abroad, but for Europe, pd, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British, possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annually. 

Policies — 4 be made payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 

ANNUITY BRANCH. 

In addition to the following advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitant every three 
years by way of bonus. 

Table exhibiting the Rates of A ities payable Half-yearly. 


Age Annuity. | Age| Annuity.| Age) Annuity./Age| Annuity. 


Edgar Corrie, Esa. D. Walford, Esq. 




















OUNTY FIRE Oertcs, and PROVIDENT 

LIFE OFFICE. Established 

Capita—A MILLION STERLING AND DPW ARDS. 

President—The Right Hon. EARL GREY 
Trustees and Directors. 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. | Sir Frederick A. Roe, pert. 
The Most Noble the Marquess g. = Welby, Esa. mh 
of Northampton. rge Pwo, 
The Right Hon. Lord Kin Francis Const 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. nant, isa. 
elby, Bart. Barberieaunont, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. &c. &e. &e. 

The County is the saly Five _ which has constantly 
made Returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
These Returns have varied from | 
amounted to upwards of 100, 

In the Lire Orrics, nearly the whole of the profits are 
divided among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged 
of from a Policy taken out by His late Majesty on his own life 
for 3000/., which additions increased to 39631. 

Upwards of thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within a 
few years, and al fty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the cabetunaia’ advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the plans and 


0 to 25 per cent., and have 





£s.d. £s. 
2 509 |}%)] 516 
25 6 






d, £3.d £s. d. 
1 | 50) 7 710 | 65/1017 4 
5 46)40 39/55/8448 218 ie 
#'5 911 1451614 11601 9 6 4 


HE BRITISH & AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55, Moorgate-street, London.—Capital, £1,000,000 sterling. 

‘The Directors of this Bank do hereby give notice, that they 
transact every kind of banking and money business relating to 
the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand. 

Bills and letters of credit are granted upon the colonial ~ 
blishments of the Bank at an exchange of 1/. 10s. per cent. AR 
proved bills, drawn upon parties resident in either of the said 
colonies, are cashed, or remitted for quiestion. _ Aavances are 
made on the security o 1 
and investments are effected upon the oan Ay of landed pro- 
perty in Australasia for account of parties ordering the same. 

Any person having business to transact in relation to the 
Australasian colonies, may obtain information and advice re- 
garding the same from the Managing Director, who has resided 
in Australia, and every application respecting business meets 
with immediate attention. 

Jub [ae order, FREDERIC BOUCHER, Managing Director. 

u 


eae giving full particulars of the operations, &c. of 
this Bank, may be had at the Office, 55, ee 

















of the Provident Life Office. J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 


Roos NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA CUP Any LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
der the gracious Patronage of the Queen. 
Directors. 
Lieut. Sel. Pinel Peederie Smith, K.H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Gosset, C.B. K.C. H: Roy. Engineers, Deputy Chairman. 
Cap . Hon. “ye Adel hus Major Gener! Sir J. F. Bur- 
tzclarence, R.N. G won >. B. 

Admiral the Right =. ‘Sir Met Sir John Gardiner, 
George Cockburn, G.C.B. —- ~Ad. wi 
Major-General of Marines. ities Wynyard, C.B., 

Sir James = D. ro to the Queen. 
3.C.H. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C,B., 
. India Company's Service. 

Col. Powell, M.P.Commandin: 

iralt Cardiganshire Mititia, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Chas Rowley, Lord-Lieut. of the County. 
Bart. K.C.B. G.C Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, 

Major.Gen.Sir \lexanderDick- late 
son, G.C.B. K.C.H, Direct.-| Lieut, ~Golonel Purchas, East 
Ge n. Field Train Dep. and India Company's Serv 

p.-Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. mat ‘Shadwell Clerke, x. H. 

Major Gen: Sir Patrick Ross, -R, 


en. Sir Frederick Wm. 








A. Hair, in M.D. R.H.G. 
Captain aiville Gtetiag. 
East India Army Agen’ 
Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy. Keent. 
uses = quety information to be obtained at the 


once a, ‘Wate 
WILLIAM DANIEL WATSON, Secretary. 





Livtiticnst ter, K.C.H. Inspector- 
rales of Fortifications. 





n 8vo. price 16s. 
ODSLEY ‘$ and RIV iNGTON'S ANNUAL 
REGISTE R, fon the Year 1838. 
Printed for J. G. F. - Rivington ; Longman J.M. 
Richardeon 5 Fy A ei Boa, Booth ; Hamilton z a: *Whit- 
i in & is: ;.G. Lawford; J. Do 

rout aC Co.; Booker & Co.; W.H 

Waller & } 


*,* Lately published, the Volume for 1837. 8vo. 16s. 
E FOE'S NOVELS od MISCELLANEOUS 


wding; J. 
3 a 





An Advertisement having. es from Mr. Thomas ia4 
of Cheapside ofa New Edition of the above Works, to which 
to be prefixed “ the Biographical Memoir by Sir Walter Scott,” 
as well as “ Literary Prefaces, Notes, &c." from the same pen. 
—it is right to make the public aware, that Sir Walter Scott did 
not write an Me re of De Foe attached to the twelve volumes 
announced Pegg s nor did he add any “ Literary Pre- 
faces Notes, & * tot ese twelve volumes, which were pub- 
lished in 1810. “rhe late Mr. John Ballantyne was the author 
of what M ir. Tegg has given to somewhat of a higher name, Sir 
Walter Scott DID write a Memoir of De Foe, but it was not pub- 
lished ‘till 1827, which Mr. Tegg cannot appropriate for some 
few years to come. 

This intimation applies equally to another announcement of 
De Foe's Select Works, said to be “* Edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
and to be brought out uniform with Murray's Byron; the 
name of Sir Walter Scott is less cunningly engrafted on the pro- 
spectus than aie. St Ande 8 advertisement, 

Edin . 31, St. Andrew-square, ° 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 141, will 
be published on Monday next. 
TENTS. 
L Life and Works of ‘Thomas Telford. 
Church Rates. 
3 pene of Ragusa’s Trave 
4. Reign of George the T hind — Public CRssnstens. 
‘6. Captain Marsyat' 's Diary in Ameri 
6. Ministerial Plan of E fncation Church and Tory Misre- 
ygesentndions. 


7. Life and Times of Richard Baxter. 
8. — 's JAnghe-Senee Dictionary—Structure of the Eng- 
is nguag: 
a Lesd Cyndhurst’ s Review of the last Session—Defence of 
the 
Note.—Regulations of Privy Council as to the Biuenics Grant. 
London: en & Co.; Edinburgh, A. . Black. 


his day is published 


RITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. 


Vill. 
- ife of Joseph Brant i, 
The State and the C — h. 
. ‘The African Slave-Tra 
i: The Corn Trade. Neapolitan Agriculture. 
5. The Confessions of a Thug 
6. The Dismemberment of Betciam. 
7. Tytler’s Reigns of Edward and Mary. 
8. Remedial Meosures a Ireland. 
The “me 7 Hom 
Reales . E. Tayicr, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Edinburgh: re & C. Black. Dublin: J. Cumming. 








Just published 


[THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XLVIIL. price Six Shillings. 


ntents : 
1, Views ant Objects of eae in the Composition of the 


» OF ncaa Oe History of the Magyar: 
2. German Influence on the Civilization of U cultivated Nations. 
Industrial and Mora ‘4 State of Belgium. 
s The Philosophy of Kant. 
The Opium Trade with China 
?: Arabian pepe and their Origin. 
8. Paul - 
9. Des Ch appelle sand Whist. 
Music Abroad and at Home. 
cellaneous Literary Notice 
12 List of New Publications on rae Continent, &c. &c. 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 


THE ANALYST, 
Just published, price 4s. No, XXIX, being the Second of a New 
HE ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal of 
SCIE a E, LITERATU RE, NATURAL HISTORY, and 

the FINE 


tTs 
Vaited by EDW ARD MAMMATT, Esq. F.G.S. 


“‘’ An Essay on the Flue hae seat the supplies of Gold, with 
relation to Problems of Political Economy. By Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt. 

. A Paper on Judiciary Statistics. By William Wills, Esq. 
. Observations on the Origin and Progress of English Libe orty. 





/, Slavery andthe Slave Trade. Ry James Roscoe. 

’, An Essay on the Expediency and Means of Elevating the 
Profession of the Educator in the Estimation of the 
Public. No. 2. 

JI. Sentiment and Sensibility ; a Sket 

. Recent Contributions to E nglish e.. No. 1. 

. The Musician about “ 

<. The Servant Marie. 

x. “ It is no Fiction.’” 

<I. Thoughts on Poetr By S. K. B. 
: Critical Notices of New Publications. 
I. Outlines of Pe sriodical L maratire. 
. Notices : recent German Wor 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
ew Burlington-street, Oc 


NE W PU BLICATION 8, 


1DY, 


M R. BENTLEY’S 


Now 


THE _CONCLU DING VOLUMES OF 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, Denhineeees. 
Mrs. MATHEWS. 
(Vols. III. anil. ) with numerous Illustrations. 
“*Heaped up and running over’ with anecdotes of the most 
singular and diverting nature."’"—Sun. 


: Il. 
T H E RUE SB; 
A Story of the Present Day. 
By Mrs. . gg 3 vols. 


ARISTOCRACY. "IN AMERICA. 
(From the Sketch-Book of a German ee ) 
Edited by FRANCIS 8S. GRUND, E 
Author of ‘ The Americans in their Moral, Ea oe Political 
Relations.’ 2 vols 
Post 8vo. with Portraits. 


New Works just — Publication. 


MEMOIRS 4 dis leaned TIME; 


THE ANC IE ‘ REG Me He REVOLUTION, THE 
MP oe AND EE RES FOr att 
By Liter, -GE ‘ou NT MATHIEU DUMAS, 
2 “4 a. _ Portrait. 


MR. LOVER ‘RORY O'MOREY’ 
Complete, with stra mean Riga 6s. 
rming the Ng 
THE ST AND! ARD NOV ELS SND" “ROM ANCES. 
To be published with the Magazines on Oct. 31, 
Ill. 
Complete and Illustrated Edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
In Monthly Parts of 250 pages (in cloth), with Portraits and 
other Engravings, from Drawings executed expressly for this 
Work, price 6s. each; Part I. to be published on the Ist of 
November, 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
(EARL OF ORFORD,) 
Fo orming an uninte arate od Series iran the Year 1725 to 1797. 
INCLUDING UPWARDS OF ‘THREE HU NDRED Le T- 
TERS NEVER BE Foi PUBL Ishi b. e whole now first 
collected, chronologically arranged, and illustrated with expla- 
natory Notes, from MSs. and other sources 
In this Edition the Names, formerly only indicated by Initials, will be 
inserted at full length. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlin, 


ton-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to 


er Majesty.) 


In a a few days, a New frowns" by the Author of * Tales of an | 


retic Voyag 
ALMARI 0% or, the ‘Merchant of Genoa. 


vols. pos 
T.& W. Boone, 29, New Fate at ment "Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


HE STEAM-ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, and RAILWAYS, familiarly explained by Dr. 
LARDNER. In Twelve Monthly Numbers, at ls. The first 
Number i is just publis: e 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, in royal 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
At the request of the eae i feoomeion for the 








—s - —— 
COMPLETION OF MR. AINSWORTH'S 
* JACK SHEPPARD.’ 


On Tuesday next, the 15th instant, compLETE in 3 
8vo. bound, with a Portrait of the Author by R. I ? TS 


R.A. price 25s. 
AC SH E P P A RD: aRomanee, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of * bate yee &e. 
TWENTY- sever Ne TLLUSTI 
R 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK pttems 
Richard Bentley, New a 
* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





N HISTORIC Nae “STATEMENT of the 
IMPROVEMENTS made inthe DUTY PERFORMED 
by the STEAM-ENGINES in CORNWALL; from the Com 
mencement of the Publication of the Monthly’ Reports. 
__ London: on: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, price ls. 4d. cloth ; 2s. silk, 
OLY THOUGHTS; or, a Treasury’ of True 
Riches ; collected chiefly from our Old Wri iters 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers a 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. in RM 
RACTICAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MARSHALL HARTE, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Barbadoes ; and 
thor of * Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew.’ 


.F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
vis “3 3 Bait Mall. 











. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
ECTURES on JU STIFICATION. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, and Fellow of Oriel College, 


ixford. 
Rivingtons, me. Paul’s C karchrend, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; . Parker, Oxford. 
ys 3 the same Author, the Second Edition of 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
viewed velatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantion. 
Os, 


svo. 
No w ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo 
HE PENITENT: a Domestic Story of the 
Nineteenth eater. 
Also, nearly ready, 
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REVIEWS 


The Science of Politics founded on that of Man, 
or on the Study of Human Races philosophi- 
cally, historically, and socially considered— 

La Science Politique, §c.] By V. Courtet 

i VIsle. Paris, Bertrand; London, Bossange, 

Barthes & Co. 

In taking account of the great facts of history, 

and in seeking an explanation of the distinctive 

phenomena which have characterized particular 
nations, it has been usual exclusively to regard 
the external circumstances under which they 
have grown up, and to consider their institutes 
(religious, moral, and industrial) as the imme- 
diate results of such contingencies. Man him- 
self, meantime, has been taken as a constant 
quantity—an unity, liable indeed to some slight 
modification, impressionable to a certain extent 
by the elements, but to all practical purposes, 
under every circumstance, intrinsically the same. 

Modern physiologists, however, have endea- 
voured to establish the existence of several per- 
manent varieties of the species, distinguishable 
not merely by superficial differences of colour, 
but by essential peculiarities of organization ; 
and the reduction of this theory to a system, 
and its application in explaining the diversity of 
social phenomena, are the special objects of the 
work before us. 

The train of investigation here indicated has 
been unfavourably received in England, partly 
on account of the metaphysical tendency of the 
inquiry, and its wide departure from that spe- 
ciality of fact, in which the English intellect 
delights, and partly through the national indis- 
position to connect mental with physiological 
science. This was still further increased by the 
general subject having been opened with an as- 
sertion of the distinct origin of the several varie- 
ties; and public attention was thus turned aside 
from the main inquiry, to dispute whether the 
coloured races are or are not descended from 
acommon stock. Both sides in this dispute 
have been stoutly maintained by numerous au- 
thors; and much acrimony and invective, in 
default of conclusive argument, have been wasted 
upon it. The main facts,—the only facts of 
interest to the philosophical politician,—are ad- 
mitted by both parties, namely, that the several 
human varieties have existed, under their pre- 
sent forms, from the beginning of recorded time, 
in defiance of all changes of circumstance ; and 
that no process of migration or of management 
has in a single instance hitherto succeeded in 
washing the blackamoor white. 

Another prejudice hostile to the physiological 
doctrine, arose out of the growing hatred of 
Europeans to negro slavery. The supposition 
of the negro’s inferior capacities had been ad- 
vanced to justify the oppression of which the 
black is the victim,—a manifest non sequitur ; 
but the argument, instead of being refuted, 
has been met by a bold and gratuitous asser- 
tion of the intellectual equality of the races. 
Among other writers on this side, the Abbé Gré- 
goire, the most distinguished of the continental 
abolitionists, devoted a work expressly to an 
enumeration of instances in which negroes have 
distinguished themselves in science and in lite- 
tature. He, however, with all the rest, overlooked 
the great fact that none of the coloured varieties 
ave ever attained to the same moral and politi- 
cal elevation as the white races; that these alone 

ve practically upheld the doctrine that the 
Many were not made for the one—the sine qua 
non of real civilization. The actual observed 
deficiencies of the enslaved blacks, which could 
not be denied, were referred to their oppressed 








condition, and to the absence of all education 
among them—a proposition not altogether di- 
vested of reason; for, as we have good grounds 
for believing that the intellectual powers of the 
civilized man have increased by assiduous cul- 
ture, there can be little reason to doubt that a 
similar attention applied to the negro might 
act in the same way, pro modulo suo, on his 
organs. But the question still remains, why 
the unassisted Caucasian was enabled to form 
for himself a literature, a philosophy, and a 
social policy, while the negro has everywhere 
continued immersed in his primeval savagery. 

These two discussions, presenting themselves 
at the outset, have diverted public attention 
from the consequences of the great physiolo- 
gical fact (now universally, we believe, ad- 
mitted by physiologists), of the organie in- 
equality of the several varieties of the human 
species. There is a decided tendency in the Eng- 
lish mind to ask what may be the consequences 
of a proposition, before inquiring into its validity ; 
as if it were possible, by a bare act of human 
volition, to make that which is, a nonentity—or 
that which is not, a reality. In the instance of 
geology, the habit (for it is but a habit) has 
been productive of the most mischievous results ; 
and has covered some very worthy and respect- 
able writers with a ridicule, which has reflected 
on the national character in the eyes of scientific 
Europe. 

In the present case, a little patient inquiry 
might have satisfied the most scrupulous, that 
whatever is merely speculative, is utterly in- 
different to the main question. Whether the 
coloured races are original creations, or dege- 
nerated descendants from one original stock— 
whether their moral and intellectual characteris- 
tics are derived from an originally defective or- 
ganization, or both proceed from an unhappy 
combination of externals—their condition, such 
as it is, is a physical fact possessing its definite 
bearings on their social position, wherever they 
come in contact with the white man; and this 


| contains the sum of what is sought in the present 


inquiry, as far as they are concerned in it. We 
may therefore set aside M. Courtet de I'Isle’s 
views on such points, who maintains a diver- 
sity of original races; and leaving that point 
undecided, admit the dependence of the intel- 
lectual powers of the different varieties of man, 
such as they now exist, on their respective 
organizations. There is, indeed, nothing more 
in it, than daily experience exhibits in the in- 
tellectual differences observable between the 
different members of the same community. No- 
body refuses to acknowledge the wide differ- 
ences between man and man in this respect, nor 
hesitates in assigning congenital idiotcy, dulness, 
talents, and genius, to different conditions of the 
cerebral organs. 

In the present state then of physiology, the 
organic distinctions which characterize the seve- 
ral varieties of man must be taken as an ad- 
mitted truth ; and the intellectual consequences 
flowing from those differences are sufticiently 
constant to admit of satisfactory connexion with 
that cause. Wherever the white man has come 
into contact with the coloured races, his supe- 
riority has been manifest; and whatever ad- 
vantage they may have derived from his tuition, 
it has never effected even an approach to equa- 
lity. Of the noblest and most independent of 
them all—of that race which has rejected alto- 
gether the yoke of civilization—we may safely 
prophesy the approaching extinction; and those 
races which have accepted it, whether as free- 
man or slave, have failed to derive from the 
white man’s institutions the results to which 
they might have been expected to lead. It was 


sarcastically observed by John Hunter, that of , 





all the blessings of civilization, the savage pro- 
fited alone by brandy and gunpowder. 

The shades and degrees of organization, and 
of intellectual power, which may be traced be- 
tween the subordinate races belonging to the 
same variety, are considerably slighter and more 
faint ; but, according to our author, they are 
sufficient to produce their consequences in an 
association in which two or more of them may 
coalesce; and to such differences he attributes 
the political inequalities which different nations 
have exhibited in their forms of government. 
He lays it down as a rule, that wherever a 
population is found divided into castes, there, two 
or more races, of unequal intellectual power, have 
at some time been brought into an enforced 
coalescence; and he asserts, that no approach 
to a community of privileges can occur, so long 
as the castes are preserved pure and isolated. As 
soon, however, as by intermarriages the physical 
barrier is broken up, he holds that a return to 
political equality is a necessary consequence. 

I say then—(these are his words), that by the 
simple fact, that races differ in organization, they 
differ in virtuality, and consequently in the destiny 
assigned them by Providence. Wherever several 
races shall associate, the one will exercise on the 
other that supremacy which the superiority of their 
native faculties legitimates and renders inevitable. 
In a word, the ratio of race to race, the degree of 
their inequality, the various circumstances under 
which they unite, will exercise the chief influence 
on the resulting institutions. This is a fact hitherto 
overlooked—this fact I have verified. — Where is 
the thinker (he continues) who has not been struck 
with the different degrees of servitude to which a 
nation has submitted with a disgraceful resignation ? 
Why, on all parts of the globe, do myriads of men 
yield themselves without complaint to a political 
régime, which consigns them to slavery? Why do 
some, in bending to an inevitable yoke, show less re- 
sistance than others do, on the slightest attack upon 
their liberties ? These differences have been assigned 
to climate—a palpable error. For if in some degree 
servitude reigns in southern latitudes rather than in 
the north, the fact is anything but universal, Asia, 
it may be said, is condemned to a perpetual degra- 
dation by its careless animality; but if this be the 
result of climate, why is the Arab, under a burning 
sun, independent? Why do the inhabitants of Si- 
beria show less jealousy of liberty than the Pole? 
Why does the Muscovite accept a yoke which the 
Frenchman rejects ?—and why did Europe once 
adopt institutions unequal as those of Asia, and now 
aspire to an unlimited equality ? The latitudes are 
the same, but the sentiments are changed. What, 
then, is the difference ?—a difference in the relations 
of the constituent populations amongst each other: 
the nature itself of man is changed by the diffusion 
and amalgam of races transferring the relation of 
population to population, of caste to caste, and indi- 
vidual to individual. 

According to this theory, political privilege is 
the result of conquest; and caste and race are 
terms strictly synonymous; nor is it easy to ex- 
plain the continued permanence of an unequal 
distribution of powers amongst a people, how- 
ever originally acquired, except on the supposi- 
tion of a correspondent inequality of intellectual 
force. Wherever two races freely mix, an inter- 
change of physical qualities, says M. de I'Isle, 
must take place; and the alteration resulting in 
the balance of physical forces, must draw with 
it an alteration in the political balance. Apply- 
ing his doctrine to the inequality of conditions 
subsisting in modern Europe, the author attri- 
butes them to the political coalition of the Gauls 
and the Franks in France, the Britons, Saxons, 
and Normans in England, &c. &c.; and the 
history of the nations resulting from such coali- 
tions does, to a certain extent, bear out the 
theory. That the mere circumstance of conquest 
in itself implies an inequality of some sort in the 
parties, is undeniable, Hitherto that superiority 
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has been placed to the account of greater strength, 
valour, or social power of the conqueror; and 
there inquiry has ended; but such. attributes 
being, as our author advances, referrible to 
nothing extrinsic to man, neither to climate nor 
latitude, must, in ultimate analysis, be traced to 
organization. If the different races which in- 
vaded the Roman empire in its decline, be com- 
pared with the old European stock, there can 
be little difficulty in assigning to them a supe- 
riority in more than mere bodily strength and 
animal courage: they certainly did exhibit an 
intellectual foree—a power of national constitu- 
tion, or of civilization—an aptitude for self- 
developement, which can only be attributed to 
a noble organization, and which is a necessary 
datum to explain their ultimate mastery over 
populations so widely in advance of them in all 
the arts of life. 

Before, however, this fact can be regarded as 
more than a barren truism—before it can safely 
be adopted as a guiding principle in the practice 
of politicians—the science of physiology, in its 
application to nations, must be greatly extended. 
In the present state of our knowledge, we should 
suspect, that inferences drawn from the history 
of the coloured varieties, and applied to the dif- 
ferent races of Caucasian origin, are open to great 
fallacies. As far as we are acquainted with the 
different races which have figured in Europe, 
the Celts, the Teutons, the Sclavonians, &c. &c., 
we are justified in attributing their respective 
characters rather to native differences of passion 
and affections, than of mere force of head,—dif- 
ferences as to constancy of purpose, vanity, 
caprice, industry, and what may be embraced 
by the one word, conduct, rather than of faculties 
of a purely intellectual character; and the law 
by which these qualities are ‘ap aor from 
a to child, is not sufficiently ascertained, to 

e safely applicable to an historical question. 

With respect to the cerebral developement of 
the several coloured varieties, and their other 
organic differences, we know that the product of 
a cross breed is a middle term between the con- 
ditions of the two parents; and if the descen- 
dants of such a cross intermarry only with one of 
the original stocks, the cross blood will, at the 
end of about seven generations, entirely dis- 
appear. Hence, it may be inferred, that when 
any two nations come together in unequal num- 
bers, (the usual conditions of a conquest,) the 
qualities of the invader would in a century or 
two be washed out, and the original nation come 
out (to use a painter’s phrase) pure and un- 
mixed, as if no such conquest had taken place. 
Are we, however, prepared to demonstrate that 
this is in all cases actually the result; and that 
in the union of races derived from a common 
variety of the species, this law universally pre- 
vails? Among the common people of Rome 
{the Zrasteverini) the pure Italian blood is 
preserved in all its characteristic intensity, not- 
withstanding the frequent revolutions and in- 
vasions from which that city has suffered. In 
the north of Italy, on the contrary, the Ger- 
man blood shows itself in the fair hair and blue 
eyes of many families, re-appearing in particular 
individuals, after having been lost for one or 
more generations. There, however, the Germans, 
though more numerous than in the south, must 
still have formed a small minority of the entire 
population. 

Again, on the supposition of a nearer equality 
of numbers, have we grounds for determining 
how far the descendants of a mixed race are 
better or worse than their ancestors,—or merely 
a set of individuals inheriting (as we see in 


ordinary life) the qualities of only one parent, | 


or haply of a collateral, so that the mixture 
must amount to no more than the shufiling of 
the suits in a pack of cards? 


Admitting the most that can be demanded, 
there is something apparently too absolute 
and one-sided in the theory of races. To a 
certain extent we know that organization is of 
a plastic nature, and yields to many external 
impressions, and most especially to that complex 
influence which we call civilization. If, there- 
fore, we are even compelled to allow that the 
organic differences between variety and variety 
are too vast to yield to such influences, (as the 
facts seem to indicate,) can we still infer the 
same of those slighter distinctions which subsist 
in the several white races? On the contrary, 
must we not conclude that the printing-press 
and gunpowder have annihilated all political 
inequality between the members of the great 
Caucasian family, even though some slight 
traces of physiological difference between nation 
and nation may still remain unobliterated ? 

Whatever influence, moreover, we may be in- 
clined to assign to peculiarities in the different 
white races, there are circumstances which must 
be regarded as of vastly more importance in 
determining our social condition. Such, for 
example, is the geographical position of a nation. 
Is not the Arab of the desert more influenced 
in his condition by the necessities incidental to 
the soil, than by those of race? Could the 
finest race of men develope an advanced state 
of civilization in the steppes of Tartary, as 
readily as they would in a more accessible re- 
gion? Tas not the insular position of our own 
country done more to determine the national 
character and destiny, than either our Saxon or 
Norman blood, or the accidents of its mixture? 
Again, looking only at the history of Europe, 
are we safe in attributing the political develope- 
ment of its nations, even in a remote degree, to 
the mere influence of race? In the forcible 
coalition of a conquering and conquered na- 
tion, are not interests created which survive the 
causes in which they arose? The conquest of 
Ireland, for instance, planted a camp of English- 
men among the Irish nation, and originated a 
distribution of wealth, privilege, and influence, 
that operated like a real institution of castes. 
Notwithstanding the constant influx of English, 
and the frequent intermarriage of the two 
nations, the population is, at the present day, as 
essentially Irish as ever, and the distinction of 
caste is scarcely diminished. The mere Irish, 
notwithstanding, have acquired a spirit of resist- 
ance to oppression not inferior to that which 
subsists across the Channel; while, on the other 
hand, the cause of privilege is defended by the 
Milesian himself, as often as accident or industry 
has elevated him to the ranks of its depositaries, 
—his personal interests overcoming his preju- 
dices of blood. In England, again, aristocracy 
was established in all its feudal supremacy by 
the Norman conquest. But though the races 
intermarried, and the wars of the Roses trans- 
ferred power and wealth without reference to 
blood, the institution survived ; while the gradual 
encroachment of the commons which has since 
shaken it, is obviously connected with the in- 
crease of commerce, and with the struggle for 
religious reformation, much more directly and 
immediately, than with the nationalization of the 
Norman race, or its absorption into a common 
stock, 

On the whole, therefore, we think M. Courtet 
de I'Isle’s doctrine is more applicable to the 
philosophy of the past than of the future; and 
we believe that whatever may have been the in- 
fluence of blood in determining the original con- 





stitution of European societies, the effect of civi- 
lization has been to obliterate the traces of con- 
quest, and to equalize mankind,—not so much by 
the mixture of races, as by the developement of 
causes whose re-action on humanity overwhelms 
| and absorbs all minor ditferences. We are not, 





therefore, surprised at finding this author mis. 
taken in very many of his practical inferences, 
With respect to the question of negro slave 
for instance, although we partly agree with him 
in his estimate of the difficulties which surround 
the attempt at a real emancipation, yet has he 
fallen into some dispiriting but erroneous cop. 
clusions. By fixing his attention too closely on 
the physical inferiority of the negro, he over- 
looks two facts, which we hold to be most ip- 
fluential on the question of emancipation. First, 
the re-action of the black upon the white; and 
secondly, the relative value of their several 
labours in the market. He is thus drawn into 
some self-contradiction. He lays it down, in 
accordance with observation, that the legal 
emancipation of the negro will still leave him, 
in many respects, a practical slave, as well from 
the absence of those passions and sentiments 
which should elevate him in the social scale, 
as from the prejudices of the whites, who refuse 
to accept him as a political equal. He justly 
remarks, that the free negro population of 
America actually holds the lowest employments 
in society, and yields the greatest proportion 
of criminals. Yet he does not the less argue, 
that the best chance for bettering the con- 
dition of the negro, lies in the preserving him a 
constituent member of the society in which this 
inequality is a condition. This appears to us 
eminently Utopian. If the organization must so 
far prevail, as irrevocably to assign the negro the 
lowest place in society, it is equally impossible, 
by any education, or by any legislation, to give 
him the virtues of independence, or to render 
him an object of respect in the eyes of the white. 
Wherever, then, the two populations are co- 
alesced in one society, the morality of both will 
suffer from the contact: the existence of that 
elevation of character, which should determine 
the white to deal justly and generously by his 
unfortunate fellow creature, will be utterly de- 
stroyed; while the black, if unrepresented, will 
go to the wall, exactly as the unrepresented 
proletarian does in Europe; and by so much 
the more, as the distinction of race is added 
to that of wealth and position. Tyranny, 
therefore, with all its evils, must prevail; and 
the union of the two races must continue, as at 
present, a source of hatred, of jealousies, and of 
a general low tone of national morality. So, 
too, if we admit an organic inferiority of the 
blacks, it follows that, in the long run, they will 
be driven out of the labour market. Slave 
labour has been found too dear to be economical, 
save where the richness of the soil affords com- 
pensation to the employer; and the same, we 
suspect, will be the case, though perhaps in a 
less degree, with the labour of the free black, 
especially when machinery shall be intreduced 
into American agriculture, and something more 
than mere muscular exertion be required of 
the labourer. Whatever ameliorations may be 
expected from a legal emancipation of the negro, 
we cannot consider it as affording a final solu- 
tion of the difficulties brought upon the white 
man, by his unprincipled conduct in introducing 
the coloured races into his society, and sub- 
jecting them to bondage; and we believe that the 
system of free colonization, if judiciously pur- 
sued, will alone relieve the slave-holding societies 
from their embarrassments. 

With respect to the application of Mons. de 
I'Isle’s doctrine to European society, it appears 
to us that the author, confining himself to the 
most general ideas, has produced nothing which 
is not too vague for criticism; and that he has 
advanced no theorem calculated to increase the 
power of society over its own destinies. That 
his work may be useful, by calling attention to 
an element that has hitherto been overlooked in 
political reasonings, we freely admit; and we 
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are satisfied that the train of ideas which he has 
started merits a full investigation; but in the 
sent state both of our physiological and our 
litical knowledge, the subject must be regarded 
as one rather of philosophical curiosity, than of 
practical utility. 





The Book of the Thousand and One Nights: 
from the Arabic of the Egyptian MS. As 
edited by William Hay Macnaghten, Esq. 
B.C.S. Done into English by Henry Torrens, 
B.C.S., B.A. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tue translation before us is made from a MS. 

formerly in the possession of Mr. Salt, long Bri- 

tish Consul in Egypt, and purchased from his 
heirs by Major Turner Macan, the editor of the 

Shah Nameh. After the latter gentleman's death, 

the MS. became the property of Messrs. Thacker 

& Co., Calcutta, who are now publishing it under 

the editorship of Mr. Macnaghten, of the Bengal 

Civil Service. One volume has already appeared 

in Arabic, and the whole work will be completed 

in four volumes. The first of the translation is 
now before us ; and it promises to be the fullest 
which has yet appeared. 

The present volume does not contain much 
additional matter: except one or two short 
episodical tales, like that of the Negro slave 
Bakeet, introduced in the story of Ghanim, the 
son of Eiyoob, and the lengthy story of ’Oomr 
Bin Na’man, which Mr. Lane has not trans- 
lated, we do not see that it contains anything 
hew, except numerous poctical quotations. Even 
the story of ‘Omar is, we believe, common to 
every good manuscript; it is to be found in the 
edition printed at Breslau in 1825, and in that 
of Cairo; and if we have no English version of 
it, it is owing to the licentionsness of some of the 
adventures related in it, which has led Mr. Lane 
to suppress the greatest part in his version, and 
to preserve only the two episodical stories of 
Taj-el-Mulook and the Lady Dunya, and of the 
Prince Kamar Ez-zeman and the Princess 
Budoor. Mr. Torrens has been less scrupulous, 
and the readers will be able to judge forthemselves 
of the merits or demerits of the tale. 

‘Oomr Bin Na’man, we are told, was King of 
Bughdad before the khalifate of Ubdool Mulik 
Bin Murwan. He had subdued the Persians and 
the Romans, and the whole earth acknowledged 
his sway. This king had ason named Shurkan, 
inwhom his father rejoiced, for he was stout 
of heart. One day, as the King ‘Oomr was 
sitting on his throne, in came messengers from 
Fureedoon, King of Constantinople, and, after 
kissing the earth before him, they addressed 
him thus :— 

“*O! king, the glorious lord of lofty honour, 
know that he that sent us to thee is the king Furee- 
doon, Lord of the cities of Greece, and the armies of 
Christendom, he that is established in the sovereignty 
of Constantinople, to let thee know that he is indeed 
now waging fierce war with an obstinate tyrant, and 
he is Lord of Cwsarea, and the reason for that is that 
it fell out one of the Arab kings in ancient time met 
with in one of his conquests a hoard of the age of 
Alexander. So he removed therefrom wealth past 
computing, and in the mass of that he found in it were 
three jewels of rounded shape of the size of ostrich 
¢ggs, and they are from a mine of jewels unsullied, 
such as one could not find the like to look on, and 
tach pearl is graven in the Greek character with 
matters that are mysteries, and they have virtuesand 
Properties even in great number. Now among their 
Properties is that whatsoever child that is born shall 

ve one of these jewels hung upon him, then shall 
no evil befal him so long as the jewel remain attached 
‘ohim,and he shall not cry, nor shall fever ail him, 
Now when he laid hands upon them, and fell in with 

m, and knew what were their mysteries, he sent 
a offering to the king Fureedoon of certain rarities 
aad money, and among the sum of them the three 


it valuables, and the other even to guard that pre- 
sent from whosoever should interrupt it on the sea. 
Now the king was well assured in his soul that there 
was not one able to detain his vessel, especially as he 
was king of the Arabs, and the course of the ship in 
which were the presents was in the sea which was 
under the sovereignty of the king of Constantinople, 
and she was bound to him: and there were on the 
shores of that sea none save the subjects of the king 
that is greatest, Fureedoon. Now when the two ships 
were equipped they voyaged until they neared our 
cities ; then came forth upon them certain pirate 
ships from that land, and in them troops from about 
the Lord of Cesarea. So he the pirate took and got 
together whatsoever was in the two ships of rarities, 
and money, and the stores, and the three jewels, and 
they slew the men. Now that news came up to the 
king, and he sent against them an army, and they 
routed it ; and he sent against them a second army, 
stronger than the first, and they put it to flight also. 
So upon that the king was angered, and swore that 
he would not go forth against them save in his own 
person with the whole of his army, and that he would 
surely not turn from them, till he should leave 
Cesarea of Armenia ruined, and leave her land and 
all the towns over which her king ruled, wasted ; and 
his desire of the Lord of the Age, and of these times, 
*Oomr Bin Na’man, king of Bughdad, and of Khoras- 
san, is that he should aid with an army from about 
him, that glory may become his. And he, our king, 
hath sent to thee with us something in the sort of 
presents, and he requests of the king's grace their 
acceptance, and the kindly grant to him of aid.’ 
Then the messengers kissed the earth before him.” 
Against this Lord of Czesarea—which city the 
author places in Armenia—’Oomr sends an army 
of ten thousand horsemen under the command of 
his son Shurkan and his wizier Dundan, with 
instructions to chastise the refractory Christian, 
and to recover the three pearls—not jewels, as 
translated by Mr. ‘Torrens—which had been 
taken from the vessels of the king of Constanti- 
nople. ‘fhe army marched for twenty consecu- 
tive days, until they arrived, guided by the 
messengers, at a valley close upon the enemy’s 
territory. Having encamped his troops, Shurkan 
ordered a halt of three days, during which he 
himself, pushed on by his adventurous spirit, 
leaves the camp alone, in order to explore the 
neighbouring country. He soon finds himself 
in the midst ofa thick wood, and, hearing a loud 
murmur at a distance, alights from his war horse, 
which he ties among the trees, and makes for 
the spot whence the noise came. Arrived there, 
he sees a Christian convent, strongly fortified, 
and surrounded by luxuriant gardens, where the 
female inmates—for they were nuns, and all as 
beautiful as the full moon—were solacing them- 
selves. In the midst of these stood the superior, 
“ As if she were the moon at her fullest, with hair 
that curled, and forehead brightly shining, and eyes 
wondrous wide, and black, and temple locks like 
twisted snakes, perfect in nature and in style, as the 
poet said of her in these lines ;— 
She glistened upon me with rare twinkling eyes, 
And her shape shamed the javelin, so straight doth it rise ; 
She burst on my sight—her cheeks tinged with the rose 
Every species of charm in their brightness disclose, 
For the locks o’er her broad brow fit likeness is this— 
They're the night looming dark o'er a day-break of bliss!” 
It appears, however, that this fair damsel was 
not so perfect in temper as in beauty, for when 
Shurkan first cast his eyes upon her she was 
wrestling with her maidens, and, after throwing 
them on the ground one after the other, she bound 
them with their own girdle cords. After having 
thus thrown down and pinioned ten in succession, 
the damsel—whose name was Ubreezuh, and 
who turns out, in the sequel, to be the daughter 
of Urdoob, the Lord of Czsarea—is upbraided 
and challenged by an old beldam of the name of 
Zat ood. After a desperate contest, during which 
the fair damsel displays her limbs of marble, and 
her full form of crystal, softly undulating, and a 
figure that breathed musk, and a bosom like the 





Jwels, and he equipped two vessels, the one had in 


pomegranate, to the utter bewilderment of Shur- 





kan, who is peeping from among the trees, and 
praying all the while for her success, the old bel- 
dam is at last thrown down and pinioned like the 
rest. At this moment Shurkén comes out of his 
place of concealment, thinking that he will have 
no difficulty in making the whole of the maidens 
his captives; but he is met by Ubreezuh, who 
challenges him to wrestle,—it being first agreed, 
that whoever is thrown shall remain a captive in 
the hands of the victor. 

“So then the damsel came, and called to him, 
*Oh! Mooslim, come on to the wrestling before the 
morning rise.’ And she tucked up her sleeve from an 
arm as t’were fresh cheese; that the place even 
glistened with it. This was so, and Shurkan was 
quite bewildered, and he leaned forward, and clapped 
his hands, and she also clapped her hands, and caught 
hold of him, and he caught hold of her, and the two 
grappled, and griped, and strove together. Then 
put he his hand upon her slender waist, and his fin- 
gers sank into the soft folds of her form, and his limbs 
hecame relaxed, and he began to tremble like as the 
Persian cane ina violent wind ; soshe raised him up, 
and threw him on the earth, and sat upon his breast 
as t’were a hill of sand sitting on him, and his soul 
had no mastery over a single sense. Then said she 
to him, ‘Oh! Mooslim, you people now the slaying 
Nazarenes is permitted with you? what now hast to 
say on thy being slain thyself?’ And he answered, 
‘Oh! mistress, now dost thou speak as to my slay- 
ing thee ? that truly is not other than forbidden: 
for our prophet, Muhummud, God's blessing be on 
him, and peace! prohibited the slaughter of women, 
and boys, and old men, and Christian monks.’ And 
she replied,‘ As your prophet had thatrevealed tohim, 
it is proper we give him the equivalent, arise then ! 
I have given thee thy life, for there should no harm 
be done with noble beings.’ ” 

Shurkan, however, is not satisfied to be thus 
defeated by “the mistress of the curved rib,” and 
solicits, as an “exceeding courtesy,” another 
trial. A second, and even a third are granted, with 
no better success. After many entreaties, he is 
permitted to enter the convent as a guest. Next 
day, while Shurkan was enjoying the hospitality 
of the convent, a confused shouting was heard, 
and the voices of Christian knights, saying, in 
Greek, “Thou hast fallen among us, oh Shur- 
kan, so make thou sure of death!” and presently 
one hundred knights, whom Urdoob, Lord of 
Czesarea, had sent to make Shurkan prisoner, 
entered the vestibule of the convent. Ubreezuh 
refuses to deliver up her guest, on which the 
knights prepare to seize him; but she remon- 
strated with them, accusing them of cowardice, 
for that a hundred knights should attack a single 
man, on which they consented to fight him one 
by one. 

“ Now when he heard the words of the damsel he 
said to her,* Truly their onset on me one by one 
will serve to shield them ; why not attack me ten 
by ten 2’ So the damsel said to him, * This struggle 
is overhard ; one isa match forone.’ Now when he 
heard these words he stood determinedly on his feet, 
and walked on till he met them, and with him he 
had a sword, a weapon of strife. So upon that the 
knight stood stoutly up to him, and bore down on 
him: but Shurkan advanced to meet him as he were 
a lion, and smote him with the sword on the sinews 
of the neck, and the sword shone glittering from his 
back, and from his bowels. Now when the damsel 
beheld that, the might of Shurkan seemed mighty to 
her, and she was convinced that when she threw him 
in wrestling she threw him not by her strength, but 
by her beauty and her loveliness: then went the 
damsel before the chivalry, and said to them, ‘ Take 
vengeance for your comrade.’ So then came forth 
to him the brother of the slain, and he was a giant, a 
fierce warrior, and he bore down upon Shurkan ; but 
Shurkan let him not wait ere he smote him with the 
sword on the nerves of his neck, and the sword came 
forth glittering from his entrails. So upon that the 
damsel called aloud,‘ Oh! ye servants of the Mus- 
seeh ! take vengeance for your comrade.’ And they 
ceased not attacking him one by one, and Shurkan 
playing with his sword upon them until fifty knights 
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had come forward to him, and the damsel looking at 
them.” 

After this, Shurkan takes leave of Ubreezuh, 
and, quitting the convent, makes for his camp, 
where no sooner is he arrived, than he gives the 
order for his army to retreat,—for he now knew, 
by Ubreezuh’s account, that the story of the pearls 
was a fiction: besides, the Princess had pledged 
her faith to join him on this condition. After a 
march of five and twenty days, the army ap- 

roaches the territories of King ‘Oomr Bin 
— Shurkan, who commanded the rear- 
guard, had remained a considerable distance be- 
hind, with one hundred horsemen,— 

“And lo! before them a dust, and a dark cloud 
ofsand. So they checked their steeds from the pro- 
gress many an hour until the dust opened, and there 
appeared beneath it an hundred horsemen, lions, 
grim-visaged, and cased in plate, and mail! Now 
when they got near Shurkfn and those were with 
him, they shouted to them and said, ‘Now by 
Johanna, and Miriam, we have attained what we 
aimed at, for we have followed you, persevering on 
the journey night and day, until we overtook you at 
this place; so come down from your horses, and 
give us your arms, and trust yourselves to us, that 
we may give you your lives... Now when Shurkan 
heard this, his eves stood in the crown of his head 
glaring open, and his cheeks grew red, and he said, 
* Wherefore, oh! Nazarene dogs, have ye ventured, 
and have ye come to our countries, and have you 
wended to our land! and is not this enough for ye 
that ye endanger your souls, and address such speech 
as thisto us? Think ye that ye will ’scape from 
our hands, and will return to your cities? Then 
shouted he tothe hundred horsemen, that were with 
him, and said to them, ‘On with ye! and as for 
these dogs, surely they are just of your number !’ 
And he bared his sword and bore down on them, and 
the hundred horsemen bore down with him, Now 
the Franks stood to meet them with hearts stouter 
than rocks, and men clashed against men and the 
valiant fell upon the valiant, and the slayer inflicted 
wounds, and the fight waxed hot, and the terrors of 
battle were mighty, and prate or parley was vain, and 
they stinted not in onset, nor in fight hand to hand, 
nor in smiting with the weapons of war, until the day 
turned back, and the night came on with clouds of 
darkness. ‘Then parted they either from the others, 


and Shurkan got together his comrades, and there | 


was not found one stricken among them save four 
souls that had gotten wounds. Then said he to them 
Shurkan ‘ Wullahy! my life long have I waded 
in the sea of clamourous onsets, and of manslaying, 
but never have I met any enduring the attack with 
swords, and clashing of men, like to these valiant 
ones!’ Then said they to him, ‘ Know, oh! king, 
that there is among them a Frankish horseman, and 
he is leader over them, he indeed hath valour and 
skill to make spear thrusts that would pass through 
his opponents; Wullahy! he swept us away, great 
and small, and every one that came before him, he 
passed him by and slew him not; for Wullahy! 
had he intended our slaughter, he might have slain 
us, even all of us.” Now Shurkan was astounded 
when he saw what he had done, and heard this report 
of him, and he said, ‘ At early dawn to-morrow will 
we draw up, and rush upon him, and here be we an 
hundred, and they an hundred, and I will seek aid 
against them from the Creator of the Heavens.’ So 
they rested that night in that intent; but for the 
Franks surely they got together to their leader and 
said to him, * Truly we did not get the better to-day 
over these Arabs.’ And he replied to them, ‘ At 
early dawn to-morrow will we draw up, and we'll 
attack them one by one.’ So they rested in that 
intent, and both separate sides kept guard until the 
Almighty granted light in the dawn of day. Then 
mounted the king Shurkan, and his hundred horse- 
men mounted with him, and went to the battle-field 
all of them ; then found they the Franks had drawn 
up for battle; then said Shurkan to his comrades, 
‘Truly our foes had purposed what they intend ; so 
away with ye and let the assault be on them.’ Then 
called there a crier among the Franks, ‘ Let not our 
battle be this day save in succession, so as a cham- 
pion of yours shall attack a champion of ours.” Now 
upon that dashed out a horseman from among the 





comrades of Shurkan, and he passed in between the 
two ranks and said, ‘ Where’s he will make the 
assault ? where is he will prepare for fight? will 
not there one assault me to-day, cowards, nor put 
me down?’ And he had not finished his speech, ere 
there assailed him a horseman of the Franks, en- 
veloped in his armour, and his surcoat of gold stuff, 
and he was mounted on a white steed, and that 
Frank had no budding hair upon his countenance. 
So he urged on his steed until he stood in the midst 
of the battle-field, and the Arab set to with him at 
blows and thrusts, and it was not but a little while, 
ere the Frank thrust him with the lance, and toppled 
him from his steed, and took him prisoner, and led 
him off subdued. Now his party rejoiced in him, 
and forebade his going forth to the field of fight, and 
they sent forth another, than he. Then came there 
forth to him another of the Mooslims, and even he 
was brother to the captive, and stood with him in 
the field, and the two bore down either against the 
other a little while. Then rushed the Frank upon 
the Mooslim, and shook him in his seat, and thrust 
him with the butt of the lance, and toppled him from 
his steed, and took him prisoner. So the Mooslim 
ceased not going out one by one, nor the Franks 
taking them captive until the day turned to go, and 
the night came on with clouds of darkness, and they 
had taken prisoner of the Mooslims twenty horse- 
men. Now when Shurkan beheld that, he esteemed 
it a serious matter, and gathered together his com- 
rades,and saidto shem, * What is this thing that hath 
befallen us? I will go forth at dawn to-morrow to the 
battle-field, and try an onset with he that leads them, 
and see what is the reason of his entering our countries, 
and I will caution him from doing battle with us: 
then if he refuses will we slay him, and if he is rea- 
sonable, will we treat him well.’ So they abode in 
this way until the Almighty caused the morn to 
dawn. Then mounted the two bands, and either 


side drew out in order; and Shurkan meant to go 
forth to the field, and behold! the Franks had come 
down on foot more than one-half of them before a 


horseman, one of them, and they went on before him 
uutil they reached the middle of the battle-field. 
Now Shurkan took note of that horseman, and lo! 
the horseman was their leader, clad in a blue surcoat 
of satin, and his face as *twere the moon were there 
when it rises, and upon him a mail shirt narrow in 
the links, and on his hand a sword worked in hind ; 
and he was mounted on a sorrel steed, on his face a 
white spot like a dirhem, and that Frank had no 
budding hair upon his countenance. Now he pressed 
his steed with his heel, and went on to the middle of 
the field, and signed to the Mooslims, and he kept 
saying in the Arabic tongue, well spoken, ‘Ho! 
Shurkén! Ho! son of ’Oomr Bin Na’man! Ho! 
thou that lordest over the fortresses, and wastest the 
cities! away with thee for the assault, and the fight, 
and attack one hath halved the battle-field with thee ! 
For thou art chief of thy party, and I am chief of my 
party ; so whosoever of us overcomes his fellow, let 
his fellows’ party stay beneath his sway.’ Now he had 
not done his speech, ere Shurkan attacked him, and 
his heart was full of fury, and he urged his steed 
until he neared the Frank on the field, and closed 
on him like the raging lion. And the Frank en- 
countered him in the field with wariness and stead- 
fastness, and met him with a meeting as warriors 
use. So the two took to thrusts and blows, and 
stinted not of onset, nor retreat, nor rally, nor re- 
tiring, as *twere two mountains clashed, or two oceans 
dashing together; and they ceased not the fight 
until the day turned to set, and the night came on 
with clouds of darkness. Then each of them parted 
from his fellow, and returned to his party. Now 
when Shurkan foregathered with his comrades, he 
said to them, ‘I have not seen like to this horseman 
ever! truly I see an excellent trick in him I have 
not seen in any except him; and this is it, that 
though a deadly weapon shows about his foes, he re- 
verses his own lance, and smites him with its butt 
end! But truly I know not what will be the issue 
*twixt him and me ; and ‘tis my wish that there were 
his like in our army, and the like of his comrades.’ 
So Shurkan went to rest. Now when the morning 
dawned, the Frank came forth to him, and came 
down into the midst of the field, and Shurkan met 
him. - So the two took to the fight, and were prodigal 
of attack, and of prowess; and men’s necks were 





thrust forth to see them, and they stinted not in onset, 
and in strife, and thrusting with the lance until the 
day turned back, and the night came on in clouds of 
darkness. Then parted the twain, and returned to 
their troop, and each of them was relating to hig 
comrades what befel him with his fellow. Then 
said the Frank to his comrades, ‘ To-morrow will be 
the decision of the strife.” And they rested that 
night till the dawn. So the twain mounted, and 
each bore down on the other, and stinted not the 
onset till half the day was past; then after that the 
Frank contrived an artifice, and he urged his steed 
with the heel ; then checked him with the rein, s9 
that he stumbled with him and fell with him. Then 
Shurkan threw himself on him, and meant to smite 
him with the sword in dread lest the strife should be 
prolonged, and the Frank shouted to him, and sai 

* Oh! Shurkan, the knights use not after this fashion, 
for this is the deed of the vanquished by women,’ 
Now when Shurk4in heard the words of that horse. 
man, he turned his eye upon him, and fixed his gaze 
on him: then found he him the Queen Ubreezuh 
with whom that had befallen him which befel him in 
the convent. So when he recognized her he cast the 
sword from his hand, and kissed the earth before her, 
and said to her, ‘ Whatever was it carried thee to 
deeds like these?’ And she replied to him, ‘I de. 
sired to make acquaintance with thy prowess in the 
field, and look upon thy constancy in fight, and in 
the jousting, and these that be with me are my hand- 
maids, even all of them, and all be girls, virgins, and 
they have vanquished thy knights in the throng of 
the battle-field, and if *twere not that my steed stum- 
bled with me, thou wouldst have seen my might, and 
very fierce valour.” So Shurkan smiled at her say- 
ing, and answered her, ‘Thanks be to God for pre. 
servation, and for my meeting with thee, oh! queen 
of the Roumish! Then shouted the Queen Ubree- 
zuh to her damsels,and gave them order to alight on 
foot after they had released the twenty captives whom 
they had taken from the troop of Shurkan. Then 
did the damsels like as she ordered, and then kissed 
they the earth before Shurkan and Ubreezuh: so 
said he to them,‘ Your like do men keep close about 
kings for the day of need.’ Then signed he to his 
comrades to salute them, and they alighted on foot 
all of them, and kissed the earth before the Queen 
Ubreezuh, for they had learned the story. Then 
mounted the two hundred riders on horses, and fared 
on night and day for six days, and after that they 
arrived at the lands of Shurkan; and he bade the 
Queen Ubreezuh and her handmaids leave off the 
Frankish raiment that was upon them.” 

This tale is altogether of a nature so distinct 
from that of the generality of the stories in the 
Arabian Nights, that we do not hesitate to pro 
nounce it to be the production of another age 
and country. It will be found, if well considered, 
to bear more analogy to the Romance of Antar, 
or that of Libar, than to any Eastern tales hitherto 
known in Europe. The military scenes described 
in it are unlike any to be met with in the Arabian 
Nights: everything bears the stamp of a warlike 
people. The hero breathes nothing but war; 
even his love is not like the melting sensibility 
of the Arab, but has something of the coarseness 
of a savage warrior. On the whole there is strong 
evidence throughout that it is the composition of 
a man living among a military and half-civilized 
nation, such as were the Tartars, during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century. : 

It is unnecessary to remark that the story 18 
entirely fabulous, and swarms with anachronisms, 
‘Oomr Bin Na’man is said to have been King of 
Baghdad before the time of the Khalif ’Abd-el- 
Malik Ben Merwan, that is, before the 65th year 
of the Flight, when it is well known that the 
foundations of that city, which became in time 
the capital of the Arabian Empire of Asia, were 
laid down by Aboo Jaafar El-Mansoor, the 
second khalif of the house of Abbas, who, in the 
year 145 of the Flight, ordered a new city to be 
built on the site and with the ruins of Modain, 
the ancient Ctesiphon. In like manner the au 
thor puts into the mouth of Shurkan some verses 
which were the composition of Jamil, an Arabian 
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poet, who lived after the period alluded to in the 
story. However, examples of this kind are too 
common in all Eastern tales to deserve consider- 
ation. The author of the present has evidently 
mixed together the exploits of the early Moslems 
against the Greeks of the Lower Empire, as re- 
lated by Wakedi and other historians, with the 
wars of the Crusades. He calls the Christian 
knights Batrarkah—from the Greek word Ba- 
iricos—an appellation given by early Arabian 
writers to the Roman generals of the Eastern 
Empire. The Emperor of Constantinople is 
called Afreedoon, or Fureedoon, the name of an 
ancient Persian monarch, who was the con- 
ueror of Zohak. The Frankish pirates men- 
tioned in the tale, may have been either the 
Venetians and Genoese, who, during and after 
the wars of the Crusades, infested the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Northmen, whose piratical in- 
cursions were more than once directed against 
the coast of Syria and Greece. 

Mr. Torrens’s translation is, on the whole, 
faithful, although there are some rather awkward 
mistakes; as at p. 446, where, in the enumera- 
tion of the kingdoms possessed by 'Oomr Bin 
Na’man, he says ;—‘‘he was king of the land of 
the Negroes and the islands of the seas,” and 
“whatso is in the earth, from the rising of the 
sun, like as Sihoon, and Jihoon, and Nile, and 
Euphrates,” instead of “whatever is in the earth 
(of countries watered by famous rivers), as the 
Sihoon, the Jihoon, the Nile,” &c. Such pas- 
sages, however, must be considered as oversights, 
rather than as arising from a want of knowledge 
of the language, for the translation, far more 
difficult, of the poetical extracts, with which the 
present edition abounds, is executed in a man- 
ner which could hardly be excelled. The style 
of the work will, we fear, sound oddly to English 
ears; for the translator has tried to imitate the 
Oriental phraseology, and he has so far succeed- 
ed, that any tolerable Arabic scholar could, on 
reading the English version, translate it into 
Arabic with little deviation from the original. 
But this, which to the scholar may be an advan- 
tage, will be considered an imperfection by the 
English reader, who may be at a loss how to un- 
derstand such expressions as “‘ he stood between 
his hands,” and others which occur constantly 
in the translation. There was no need either 
continually to repeat certain forms of expres- 
sion, however frequent in Eastern tales—espe- 
cially such as “so goes the tale,” “there is no 
need for iteration,” and others similar, which 
served the reciter as so many resting-places 
whereat he might take breath, and which have 
been struck out of the best manuscripts. 

Like most Oriental scholars, the translator 
follows his own system of orthography. We do 
not blame him for it, for till one is devised which 
shall satisfy alike the German, the French, and 
the English, every author has a right to choose 
for himself, provided always, that a general rule 
be laid down and observed throughout, which is 
not always the case in the present translation. 
We doubt, however, whether Arabic words ought 
in any case to be spelt as now pronounced in 
India. Notes are generally wanting to this 
translation, and the few which are appended add 
nothing new to our stock of information respect- 
ing the East. The translator informs us, in the 
pee “that he had fully intended doing so, 

was prevented by circumstances which re- 
moved him to a distance from the means of re- 
ference necessary to such a task.” We regret 
this the more, as both ancientas well as Moham- 
medan India are but imperfectly known to us. 
Explanatory notes, too, are often wanting; thus 
in the story of Ghanim Bin Uyoob, when Zoot 
ol Kuloob is released from the box, she exclaims, 
—“O! Zoobeeluck! Shujrut ood door! Noor-ul- 


Hoolwah! Zureefuh! speak.” Now what can 
the English reader understand by such passages! 
Surely he ought to have been informed that the 
fair cotenhed is calling her servants, and that 
their names mean, in English, “ Beautiful as 
Morning,” “‘ Tree of Pearls,” “ Light of Direc- 
tion,” “ Morning Star,” “ Delightfully Sweet,” 
“ Elegant.” The work, too, swarms with errors 
of the press: Shujrut-ood-door (p. 422), instead 
of Shujrut-ood-doon; the country of Tumun 
(p. 446), instead of the country of Yemen—or, 
as the translator spells it, Yumun ; Zoobeiduk 
for Zoobeydah, &c. 

With all its imperfections, however, the pre- 
sent translation must be considered as a valuable 
addition to our Oriental literature, and, as such, 
we shall anxiously look forward to the publica- 
tion of the remaining volumes. 





Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By 
Mrs. Mathews. Vols. III. & IV. 
(Second Notice.] 
Berore we proceed further with our extracts, 
we must allow the biographer to tell a pleasant 
anecdote of personal adventure. Mathews was 


wish that she would join him. 
however, thought it prudent to decline, but next 
morning, like a true-hearted wife, her resolution 
failed her, and she took a place in the mail and 
started :— 

*“T had been assured that I should arrive at Leeds 
about ten o’clock at night ; but, to my great chagrin, 
when the coach changed horses for the last time, at 
Wakefield, my remaining fellow-traveller informed 
me that it was then twelve! Dispirited with all sorts 
of vague fears (amongst the rest, that Mr. Mathews, 
not being apprised of my intention, might have 
altered his plans and left Leeds,) I became very un- 
easy. It was past one o’clock when I was deposited, 
with my snuff-box of a trunk and my dressing-case, 
at the door of the inn to which I had directed my 
last letter, and at which my husband's recent des- 
patch had mentioned his intended stay. The doors, 
as might be expected, were fastened for the night ; 
and, after vainly attempting to knock up somebody 
to admit me, my conductor bethought him that there 
was another entrance at the back of the house, and 
tapping at the door, a sleepy porter opened it. Now, 
for the first moment, I felt all the embarrassment of 
my situation ; and when I was asked what I wanted, 
I hardly knew how to express myself. However, I 
inquired for Mr. Mathews; and, to my very great 
relief, found that he was still there—that is, still at 
Leeds, but not at that moment in the house.—‘ Mr. 
Mathews was gone out to supper.’ A load was taken 
from my spirits by this removal of my doubts, and 
this certainty aroused my energies anew. The porter 
offered to call his ‘missus,’ who in a few minutes 
appeared. The moment she looked at me her manner 
became repellingly distant—her eyes severe, as they 
surveyed my disordered and harassed appearance.— 
* Who pray,’(without even the courtesy of * Ma’am,’) 
‘who, pray, do you want? said the landlady in a 
suspicious tone.—* I wish to see Mr. Mathews,’ said 
I, faintly. —* Oh—indeed !—well—you come at a 
strange time of night to see a gentleman,’ reasonably 
enough observed the landlady. I acknowledged the 
truth of this; but said I had come from London. 
* Did he know you were coming ?—‘ He did not,’ I 
replied ; * but still I expected to find him here, as it 
was by his wish that I had taken the journey—and 
in fact—I was Mrs. Mathews.’ This avowal, which 
I thought would settle everything and end the re- 
serve and disrespect of the lady, served only to in- 
crease her repulsive manner. £O h!’ cried 
she, * you are, are you?’ I was now overpowered at 
this implied insult, and could not restrain my tears ; 
fatigue and agitation wholly unfitted me for further 
exertion. This emotion found its way partly to the 
womanly heart of mine hostess. ‘ Well, well, young 
woman, I can say nothing to all this, further than 
that Mr. Mathews is gone out to supper with some 
friends—the porter is sitting up for him—and as it 
is near two o’clock, he can’t be long; and, therefore, 





hooda! Nujmutoor Soobh! be he here? Noozhuh 


if you like to sit in his parlour till he comes in, you 


playing at Leeds, and wrote to his wife, hinting a | 
Mrs. Mathews, | 


| may—and I will call a chambermaid up to remain 
with you till he returns.” I gladly accepted this 
offer ; and * Betty chambermaid,’ being roused from 
her rosy slumbers, came down in a huffy sort of 
humour, and moved about the ‘parlour,’ as if putting 
things to rights, but clearly with the view of seeing 
what sort of Jady it was who had appeared at such an 
unusual hour, and upon such an errand, I really 
was so worn in body and mind, so exhausted in 
strength and spirits, that I had lost all power of self- 
sustainment. At last, finding it impossible to keep 
my eyes any longer open, I asked to be shown to Mr. 
Mathews’s sleeping-room. After a moment's hesita- 
tion, the maid ushered me up to, I believe, the highest 
room in the house. There, after unpacking my 
trunk, and undergoing the refreshment of soap and 
water, I somewhat recovered my faculties, and, while 
giving instructions to the woman to apprise Mr. 
Mathews on his return of my arrival, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me to ask whether George was gone to 
bed, regretting that I had not at first inquired for 
him. The woman stared. I repeated my question, 
adding the word ‘ servant.” She said Mr. Mathews 
had noservant, ‘* What then,’ said I, with some sur- 
prise, ‘is the carriage gone on 2?’ She did not know 
—she ‘ supposed’ (i. e. was sure) ‘ Mr, Mathews had 
no carriage.—* Oh then, probably he has left it to 
follow him,’ I reflected audibly.—She ‘ didn’t know.’ 
At last she placed the night-lamp on the chimney- 
piece, and left me. In a few minutes afterwards, 
just as I was stepping into bed, she and her mistress 
(the latter in an undress) dashed hastily into the 
| room, both exclaiming—* Stop, stop! you can’t sleep 
here! you can’t sleep here!’ ‘More affronts!’ 
thought I,—‘more mortification!” The matter, 
however, was soon explained. It was true I was in 
Mr. Mathews’s room—but not the Mr. Mathews I 
came to see—but a Mr. Mathews! a young traveller 
for a mercantile house, who ‘ frequented’ this inn, and 
of whom alone they thought when I appeared,—and 
naturally so, as no other was then domesticated there! 
—Here was the climax to my ‘ misery’°—not merely 
the mistake in which I might have been left—dread- 
ful to think of-—but the positive wretchedness of find- 
ing that my husband was gone! One solace, how- 
ever, under my distress was afforded me. The land- 
lady, now seeing the whole affair in its true light, 
instantly altered her manner, became respectful and 
kind, and explained the whole mystery of her reserve 
and distrust. The young man whom she supposed 
I inquired after was a known bachelor; and therefore 
my claim upon him was of course not very charitably 
construed. She proceeded to account for my husband's 
absence. He had, it seems, waited for a return of 
letters from home ; and receiving one from me (the 
one in which I had given no hope of a compliance 
with his half-request that I would come to see him), 
had accepted an invitation to Wakefield.” 

There was a succession of miseries arising out 
of this adventure, but we cannot spare room for 
them. 

After a short engagement at the English Opera 
House, Mathews paid a hurried visit to Ireland, 
On his return through Liverpool, his old “ Cruet 
of Cayenne,” Mr. Ryley, the “ Itinerant,” paid 
him the customary visit. Here is a sketch to 
the life :— 

* Poor Triste!—*So you will act! Ha! I saw 
it growing upon you, when you were here last. Why 
give up your own profession ?* You degrade your. 
self! Well, I wish I could do what you can; I'd 
see the managers at the devil. There she sat— 
(meaning his deceased wife)—I ’ve her miniature in 
my pocket. Do you smoke! Ah! I love porter. 
You area lucky fellow ; but I promised not to croak. 
I place the two chairs by me at Parkgate that sup- 
ported her coffin; then I go and drink with the 
farmers. Ah! you're a queer fellow—you don’t like 
society—my monkey, too, is dead since I saw you— 
the greatest beauty !—always keep the miniature— 
it shall be buried with me.’ * What! the monkey ?° 
‘No, no; how can you joke on such a subject? I 
love monkeys: they are better than half mankind. 

isa monkey, but not so good,—I mean as Anne, 
poor soul! I wish I had a cigar ; but it would annoy 
you. God bless you—you are rich—give my love 
























«* Meaning his ‘ At Home.’” 
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to your little woman.’ ‘I have long given her all | fore happy unconsciousness. They had not, how- 
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mine,’ said— C. Matuews (exist Triste) 
A letter from Mr. R. B. Peake contains some 
pleasant remembrances worth extracting :-— 
“TI must tell you a good little bit which occurred 
a few days since. -The excellent, kind-hearted Dr. 
Kitchiner, in his extreme bonhomie, thought that 
he had hit on the means to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, Haymarket, and English Opera House (no 
easy task). To accomplish this desirable object, he 
invited Messrs. Henry Harris, Elliston, Arnold, and 
Morris, to dine with him: the latter did not accept 
the invite. But the Doctor never recollected how 
seriously the respective managers were at ‘daggers 
drawn.’ When they met in the Doctor's library 
(the only guests) it was a scene of inconceivable sur- 
prise. Harris was perplexed ; Elliston assumed an 
air of infinite grandeur; Arnold had the tact to see 
the Doctor's well-meant intention, and contrived to 
meet his powerful opponents with pleasantry. Dinner 
was served, the Doctor’s best, for a small party. Of 
course, there was some embarrassment with the high 
contending powers, until Mr. Arnold, breaking the 
ice, proposed, that the very best thing the. rival 
rs could do, would be to avoid all conversa- 
tion on theatrical affairs. This was agreed to by all 
but Kitchiner, who wanted their dramatic differences 
settled that night at his table; and with this feeling 
the Doctor continually interlarded the discourse in 
spite of the efforts of his visiters to refrain from at- 
tacking each other. The wine circulated (the Doctor’s 
wine, as he gave away much of it, always wanted 
keeping); Harris and Armold joked, and avoided all 
hostile allusions ; but Elliston was unable to conceal 
his patent dignity, and had become rather tipsy. He 
rose, and placing his hand on Arnold's head, he ex- 
claimed in a pompous manner, ‘ Minor manager, J 
will lay my hand on you and crush you!’ This pro- 


digious threat, of course, produced hearty laughter. 
“TI have met at the house of the father of my 
worthy colleague, John Hamilton Reynolds, an odd, 


quaint being, by name Thomas Hood. He appears 
to be too modest to /et a pun ; but when it is effected, 
it is capital. On better acquaintance (though he is 
the most shy cock I ever encountered ), I think I 
perceive under his disguise one of the shrewdest wags 
of this age. I predict, that before your present au- 
thors are worn threadbare he will be your man.” 


Mr. Peake (says Mrs. Mathews) proved to 
have the gift of second sight, for “ one of my 
husband’s most effective entertainments” was 
from the pen of Mr. Hood. ‘The following 
stage coach adventure has done duty before, but 
it will be new to thousands :— 

“ Mr. Mathews, on his way homewards from the 
north, just after the assizes, on entering the mail, was 
fortunate enough to find only two gentlemen, who, 
being seated opposite to each other, left him the 
fourth seat for his legs. * * The passengers were 
very agreeable men; one, a Scotchman—always a 
safe card. tthe close of the evening, the latter en- 
cased his head and throat in an enormous fold of 
white linen, and then sunk back to sleep, looking 
like the veiled prophet ; while the other, an English- 
man, was characteristically satisfied with a ‘ comfort- 
able.” * * Just as the trio had sunk into their first 
forgetfulness, they were awakened by the sudden 
stoppage of the vehicle, a light at the door of an inn, 
and a party of rough discordant voices, bidding, how- 
ever, a cordial furewell to a large, becoated, and 
ominous-looking stranger, who, in a broad Yorkshire 
dialect, wished his companions ‘a good noight,’ re- 
minding them that he had paid his share of the 
reckoning. To the great discomfiture of our three 
insides, the door of the mail was opened, and the 
fourth passenger invited by the guard to enter with- 
out further loss of time. Since the three gen- 
tlemen had ‘ dropped off,’ the weather had suddenly 
changed from frost to snow. A heavy sleet had 
fallen, and the man I have mentioned quitted the 
open air, and entered the coach with, appropri- 
ately enough, a frieze coat on, powdered all over 
by the snow. * * All were disconcerted at this 
intrusion, and sufficiently chilled and disturbed to 
be in a very ill-humour with the odious fourth. 
They, however, seemed tacitly to agree not to speak 
to the new-comer, but endeavour to regain their be- 





ever, been spending a jovial evening, as he had whose 
‘absence’ they would have ‘doated upon.’ He was 
in anything but a sleeping mood ; and, after a few 
minutes’ rustling about, in order to settle himself, 
treading upon my husband’s toes, elbowing his neigh- 
bour, without begging pardon for his so doing, &c., 
(all which was received with a sullen silence,) he 
asked, in a voice which sounded like thunder to the 
sleepers, while he held the pull of the window in one 
hand—‘ Coompany! oop or down?’ Answer made 
they none. Again he inquired, still dubious of what 
might be * agreeable,’ and desirous to prove himself 
a polished gentleman, ‘Coompany! oop or down?’ 
Still receiving no answer, a smothered oath bespoke 
his disgust at such uncourteous return for his polite 
consideration for his fellow-passengers; and, with some 
exasperation of tone, he repeated aloud, *‘ Dom it!— 
I say, Coompany—oop or—down ?’ Still not a word ; 
and, with another ‘dom,’ he allowed ‘t’window’ to 
remain down. _ It was clear to the half-perceptions 
of the drowsy travellers that he of the friezce coat had 
laid in enough spirit to keep him from chilliness, and 
they hoped the potency of his precaution would soon 
make him unconscious, as they were disposed to be. 


(struggling to open the coach door)—let me go! I'm 
no coompany for sitch gentlefolks; aw’ve no book- 
larning; I’m no but John Luckie. Let-me get out 
—here, guard! Stop! stop! I wain't roide here 
ony longer!’ The guard was insensible to this; and 
on went the coach, and still John Luckie struggled ; 
and in his rough and clumsy movements a little of 
my husband’s ventriloquy proved a useful auxiliary 
to urge his welcome departure ; and a child suddenly 
cried out as if hurt. * Eh! what, is there a bai 
i’ t’ coach too? Eh! my Lord Baron, pray forgive 
me, I meant no offence. My name’s John Luckie; 
Aw’m a respectable mon, pays King’s taxes. I said, 
Coompany, oop or down? I meant to be civil. Eh! 
my Lady Hullock, I hope I’ve not hurt thy bairn, 
The child’s cries now increased. ‘Eh! ma_ poor 
bairn, where art thee? Dom! what moost I do? 
Guard ! stop and let me out! Eh! whata noight! 
Guard! I’m not fit coompany for Baron Hullock 
and Mr. Bruffem,I know. Let me out, I say! At 
last his voice at the window reached the higher 
powers, and the coach stopped, and as soon, out rolled 
this porpoise of a man, who again begging the Baron 
and his Lady to overlook his inadvertency, and asking 
pardon of * Mr. Bruffem,’ he was with some difficulty 





But, no: he continued restless and talkative. All 
at once, however, a 
Change came o'er the spirit of his dream ; 
he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived the alter- 
ation in the weather. His excitement at the door 
of the little inn, where he had left his friends, had 
caused him totally to overlook the snow, which 
then fell upon him; and he saw it now with a de- 
gree of stupid wonder, and exclaimed, in audible 
soliloquy, ‘ Eh!—what’s this? whoigh! the whole 
country’s covered wi’ snow!—eh! it’s awful. Coom- 
pany !—wake up and see t’ snow!—eh! they’re all 
asleep. Whoigh, it’s wonderful and awful! What 
a noight—whatanoight! Eh! God presarve all poor 
mariners on the western coast this noight!’ Then 
roaring out once more, with increased yehemence of 
tone, Coompany ! wake oop, I say, and see t’ noight ! 
* * In this manner did he go on, until the patience 
of the English gentleman was tired out, and he at 
length spoke :—*‘ I wish, sir, you’d show some feeling 
for us, and hold your tongue. We were all asleep 
when you came in, and you have done nothing but 
talk and disturb us ever since. You're a positive nui- 
sance.’-—* Eh!” said he of the frieze coat; * I loike that, 
indeed! Aw’ve as much right here, I reckon, as 
oothers—dom ! aw’ve paid my fare, har‘n’t I ?” said 
he, (his voice rising as he remembered his claims to 
consideration, ) ‘ Aw’m a respectable man—my name’s 
John Luckie—I owes nobody onything. I pays 
King’s taxes—I’m a respectable man, I say. Aw 
help to support Church and State.” On he went, 
with all the senseless swagger of cup valour and 
self-laudation, till he of the ‘comfortable’ again 
grumbled out his anger. Again the huge drover 
(for such he was) thundered forth his rights and 
summed up his title to respect—‘Eh! dom!— 
what have I done? I coomm’d into t’ coich loike a 
gentleman !—didn’t I? I was civil!—-wasn’t I? I 
said, Coompany, oop or down ? But ye none o’ ye had 
the poloitness to answer? ye were not like gentle- 
men!!!? * * At length his sense of oppression 
became so strong, that his independ reached i 
climax, and he boldly declared that he would not hold 
his tongue, or be quiet—*‘ no, not for Baron Hullock, 
DT 








hoisted upon the top of the mail, and off it drove, 
The two inside gentlemen (who had been trying 
to stifle their amusement) now laughed outright, and 
thanking Mr. Mathews for his device, they all three 
recomposed themselves, now and then catching by 
the wind a broken phrase from John Luckie, as he 
gave vent to his feelings to the coachman and guard; 
—‘ Baron Hullock’— Respectable mon’— Bairn’ 
* Oop or down’—* My Lady Hullock’—* Mr. Bruffem’ 
—Church and State,” &c.; all which must have 
puzzled his listeners without, who doubtless attri- 
buted his account to the quantity of rum-toddy 
which they might suppose had filled his brain with 
such unreal mockeries.” 

When Godwin was engaged on ‘Cloudesly,’ 
he wrote to Mathews to say, that as a part of 
the incidents required disguises, and as he was 
anxious not to shame probability, he requested 
half an hour’s conversation, and to have his me- 
mory refreshed as to the power of destroying 
personal identity. Mathews soon satisfied him 
on the subject :—~ 

“Soon after he had convinced Mr. Godwin that 
he might venture to assume such a power of decep. 
tion possible in his own plot, a gentleman (an eccen- 
tric neighbour of ours) broke in upon us just as Mr, 
Godwin was expressing his wonder at the variety of 
expression, character, and voice of which Mr. Ma- 
thews was capable. We were embarrassed, and Mr. 
Godwin evidently vexed at the intruder. However, 
there was no help for it ; the servant had admitted 
him, and he was introduced in form to Mr. Godwin. 
The moment Mr. Jenkins (for such was his name) 
discovered the distinguished person he had so luckily 
for him dropped in upon, he was enthusiastically 
pleased at the event, talked to Mr. Godwin about 
all his works, inquired about the forthcoming book, 
— in fact, bored him through and through,—at last 
the author turned to my husband for refuge against 
this assault of admiration, and discovered that his 
host had left the room. He therefore rose from his 
seat and approached the window leading to the lawn, 
Mr. Jenkins officiously following, and insisting upon 

ing it for him, and while he was urging a pro- 





nor the great Mr. Brougham (or, as he pr 
the name, Mr. Bruffem,) himself was in t’ coich.’ 
—WMy husband, who found all tendency to sleep 
broken up by this obstreperous fellow, now conceived 
a desire to amuse himself with his fellow-passenger. 
Just, therefore, as John Luckie’s last declaration 
was uttered, Mr. Mathews leant forward to him, 
and in a half-whisper said, with affected caution, 
‘Hush! you are not aware, but you have been 
speaking all this time to Baron Hullock himself!’ 
—The drover seemed to quail under this intimation. 
*‘Whoigh! you don’t say so?°"—‘ Fact, I assure you ; 
and the opposite to him is Lady Hullock!* (The 
Scotchman in the white drapery over his head began 
to titter at this.) ‘* Whoigh! good God! don’t tell 
me that; Eh! whatshall Ido? Good Lord! what 
have I said? Art thou sure?’ ‘I am indeed,’ said 
Mr. Mathews ; ‘ they are Baron and Lady Hullock, 
and Jam Mr. Brougham.’ ‘ Eh!’ roared the man 
in a tone of actual terror, ‘let me go! let me go!— 





vokingly obstinate lock, the object of his devoted 
attention waited behind him for release. The case 
ment at length flew open, and Mr. Godwin, passing 
the gentleman with a courteous look of thanks, found, 
to his astonishment, that Mr. Jenkins had disap) 

and that Mr. Mathews stood in his place!” 

Mathews, it appears, took great pleasure in 
attending the debates in the House of Commons, 
and was accustomed on these occasions to sleep 
at the house of a bachelor friend, who lived at 
Millbank. One night, when long sitting had 
cramped his limbs, and rendered his lameness 
very painful, he was proceeding slowly to his 
place of rest :— 

“ All at once he heard a low tinkling sound behind 
him,—he stopped, and the sound ceased also; again 
he proceeded at his slow pace, and again the sound 
was heard. Its metallic character annoyed him, and 
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he was not only curious to ascertain whence it pro- 
ceeded, but anxious to shape his own course so as to 
elude the tiresome effect. Still, however, the sound 
gcemed regulated by his motions, as if it were a part 
of them ; for every time he made the experiment of 
a stop it immediately stopped too, and as soon as he 
resumed his walk so soon was the clinking noise re- 
gumed. The morning was cloudy, and objects, except 
nite close, not easily discerned. However, as he 
could not but suppose that whatever caused this 
teazing and persevering accompaniment to his steps 
must have a will and power to direct it independently 
of him, he resolved to out-stay the effect, or at least 
the cause of such effect, and leaned against a railing 
determined to give patience reins. * * In a minute 
or two, the metallic sounds were to be heard for the 
time while he was inactive, and in the next 
moment, out of the dusk of the atmosphere, a human 
figure came close up to him, rather a startling cir- 
camstance at such a time and in such a place. The 
figure then paused, and in mild and very harmonious 
tones, observed, ‘I’m afraid, sir, you are suffering ? 
you seem in pain.” Mr. Mathews replied, * No; I’m 
yather cramped by long sitting in the House of 
Commons, that’s all." But you seem lame, sir !"— 
‘Yes; I am rather, was the answer. * Allow me, 
sir, to offer you my aid; I too have come from the 
House of Commons, and, it seems, am going your 
way. It will really give me pleasure to see you 
safely home and assist you with my arm.’ Mr. 
Mathews could not discern whether the person’s 
dress was that of a gentleman or not; he could only 
perceive that he wore a long coat, resembling a great 
coat. It was hazardous to make companionship with 
an unknown, unseen person ; however, the kindness 
of his proffer, the tone of his voice, and, perhaps, 
more than all this, Mr. Mathews’s infirmity of limb, 
proved powerfully persuasive, and he accepted the 
offer of the stranger’s arm, who kindly, and affec- 
tionately even, pressed him to lean hard and not 
spare him, assuring him that he had been used to 
attend an invalid, and knew how to feel for one; 
above all, entreated him to walk as slowly as he liked, 
for that he himself was in no haste. Just then my 
husband recommenced his course; and lo! on his 
very first step, the harassing noise was once more 
audible. He stopped, as if irresolute. ‘The man 
mildly inquired whether his pain had returned? Mr. 
Mathews made an excuse and proceeded, and so did 
the noise. In a minute a policeman turned the 
comer, and looking at the wayfarers wished them a 
good-night. My husband fancied that his companion 
started and was agitated, and this fancy made him 
involuntarily pause, with an imperfect intention of 
asking protection of the policeman.—But from what ? 
While this crossed him the policeman had left the 
spot; his companion kindly awaited his intimation 
of proceeding, and on they walked,—sometimes slow, 
then quicker,—the humane stranger talking loud 
but without much method, as my husband hobbled 
silently by his side, speculating upon the probable 
termination of the adventure. Suddenly a lamp 
gleamed for a moment upon them as they passed 
under it; my husband's eyes were cast down upon 
the way his steps were taking, and to his infinite 
horror he discovered the cause of the noises that had 
% puzzled him—a fetler was fastened round the 
ankle of the stranger, from which hung a bit of chain, 
or something that had been broken from a hold, the 
end of which striking against the fetter had evi- 
dently occasioned the clinking noise described! My 
poor husband was in reality arm-in-arm with an 
escaped felon! He had presence of mind, however, 
after the first pressure which the discovery induced 
his fingers to make upon the man’s arm (and which 
drew forth an anxious inquiry from his supprrter) to 
conceal his knowledge, but he walked a little quicker, 
anxious to end the adventure, and somewhat in doubt 
of the manner in which it might please his new 
friend that it should end. At last it was necessary 
to cross the road to the house, and the man asked, in 
some trepidation, * Are you then at home, sir??, My 
husband replied in the affirmative, and begged not to 
trouble him to cross the road with him; but the 
stranger's courtesy was not so to be stinted—and he 
carefully assisted his charge to the door. Mr. Ma- 
thews was about to thank him for his services, and 
to offer him payment for them. Before he could 
speak, however, or put his hand into his pocket for 





the purpose of giving a trifle to the wretched man, 
he darted away from the door, and was invisible, and 
noiseless too, in a few moments. My husband’s 
manner of accounting for this singular adventure 
was, that this person was of course anxious to proceed 
without attracting notice, and in following the steps 
of another he calculated that his own whereabout 
would not be so noticeable. The frequent halts 
made by his companion in advance, naturally made 
him timid of proceeding, until at last finding lame- 
ness or illness to be the cause, he reasonably con- 
ceived the advantage of joining himself to a com- 
panion who so obviously required an attendant, and 
thus of diverting the attention of the police from 
himself, as the sound which necessarily accompanied 
his movements would not be so distinct while talking 
and walking with another person as if silent and 
alone.” 

An anecdote or two of John Kemble may not 
be unacceptable. Mathews was a great sight- 
seer, and, of course, paid a visit to the Hottentot 
Venus. 


“ He found her surrounded by many persons, some 





females!’ One pinched her, another walked round 


her; one gentleman poked her with his cane; and 
one lady employed her parasol to ascertain that all | 
was, as she called it, *nattral.’. This inhuman bait- | 
ing the poor creature bore with sullen indifference, 
except upon some great provocation, when she seemed | 
inclined to resent brutality, which even a Hottentot | 
can understand. On these occasions it required all | 
the authority of the keeper to subdue her resent- | 
ment. At last her civilized visitors departed, and, to | 
Mr. Mathews’s great surprise and pleasure, John 
Kemble entered the room. As he did so, he paused 
at the door, with his eyes fixed upon the object of | 
his visit, and advancing slowly to obtain a closer | 
view, without speaking to my husband, he gazed at 
the woman, with his under-lip dropped for a minute. 
His beautiful countenance then underwent a sudden 
change, and at length softened almost into tears of 
compassion. ‘ Poor, poor creature!’ at length he 
uttered in his peculiar tone,—‘ very, very extraordi- 
nary, indeed!’ He then shook hands silently with | 
Mr. Mathews, keeping his eyes still upon the object | 
before him. He minutely questioned the man about | 
the state of mind, disposition, comfort, &c. of the | 
Hottentot, and again exclaimed, with an expression 
of the deepest pity, ‘ Poor creature!’ I have ob- | 
served that at the time Mr. Mathews entered and | 
found her surrounded by some of our own barbarians, 
the countenance of the ‘ Venus’ exhibited the most | 
sullen and occasionally ferocious expression ; but the 
moment she looked in Mr. Kemble’s face, her own 
became placid and mild,—nay, she was obviously 
pleased ; and, patting her hands together, and hold- 
ing them up in evident admiration, uttered the un- 
intelligible words, ‘Oh, ma Babba! Oh, ma Babba!’ 
gazing at the face of the tragedian with unequivocal 
delight. * What does she say, sir?’ asked Mr. Kemble 
gravely of the keeper, as the woman reiterated these 
strange words: ‘ does she call me her papa?’ ‘ No, 
sir,’ answered the man: ‘she says, you are a very 
fine man.’ ‘Upon my word,’ said Kemble drily, 
with an inclination of his head, as he took a pinch 
of snuff for the first time since he entered, which he 
had held betwixt his finger and thumb, during his 
suspended admiration and surprise: * upon my word, 
the lady does me infinite honour!’ Whether his 
fine face in reality struck the fancy of the lady, or 
whether Mr. Kemble’s pitying tones and considerate 
forbearance of the usual ceremonies, reached her 
heart, it is certain that she was much pleased with 
him. The keeper invited him once more to touch 
the poor woman, which Mr. Kemble again declined, 
retreating, again exclaiming in tones of the most 
humane feeling, ‘No, no, poor creature, no!*—and 
the two actors went away together; Mr. Kemble 
observing, when they reached the street, * Now, 
Mathews, my good fellow, do you know this is a 
sight which makes me melancholy. I dare say, 
now, they ill-use that poor creature! Good God! 
how very shocking!"—and away he stalked, as if 
musing, and totally forgetting his companion until 
the moment of separation recalled his recollection.” 
On another occasion Mathews accompanied | 
John Kemble home after a dinner party, at 
which the latter had taken wine rather too freely. 








The tragedian insisted that Mathews should 
enter, and desired the servant to bring up the 
supper tray :— 


“ Tt was in vain that Mr. Mathews protested against 
further hospitality. Mr. Kemble was too much ex- 
cited to have his spirit easily laid; and, surrounded 
as he was with books, he began a disquisition upon 
their authors, above all, his‘ belov-ed Shakspeare!’ on 
whom he discoursed most eloquently, after taking a 
volume from the shelf, and devoutly kissing the 
binding. At length the tray was brought in with 
wine and water, &c., and with it entered an enor- 
mous cat, decorated with a red collar and a bell. 
The appearance of his favourite cat called forth its 
master’s most affectionate notice, and many relations 
of its extraordinary powers of understanding, its de- 
voted attachment to its master’s person, &c. were 
detailed to Mr. Mathews, Mustapha, Mr. Kemble 
declared, had much of human feeling of the best 
kind in his composition; he described how he 
watched his return home, mourned his absence, &c., 
and grew maudlin in its praise. The animal seemed, 
indeed, happy in its master’s presence; and it looked 
up in his face as it composedly lay down before him. 
Mr. Mathews mewed; Mr. Kemble, turning round 
at this sound, which he believed to proceed from the 
cat, observed, *‘ There, my dear Mathews, do you hear 
that? Now that creature knows all I say of him, 
and is replying to it.) This amused my husband, 
and he repeated the experiment in all the varieties 
of feline intonation, mewing, purring, &c. Mr. 
Kemble, at last, said to him, in his slow and measured 
tones: * Now, you don’t know what he means by 
that, but I do, Mus,!—Mus.!° (on every reiteration 
of this affectionate diminutive, raising his voice to its 
most tragic expression of tenderness)‘ umph! My 


| dear sir, that creature knows that it is beyond my 


usual time of sitting up, and he’s uneasy! Mus.! 


| Mus.!—but Mus. was sleepy and inattentive, and his 


master resumed his criticisms upon the different 
readings of Shakspeare, talked also of Lope de Vega, 
and was again interrupted by a mew, as he believed, 
from the dissatisfied Mus. * What,’ asked his fond 
master, looking down upon him, ‘what is it you 
desire, my good friend?’ (Mus., alias Mathews, 
mewed once more, in a more supplicating and more 
touching tone.) * Well, well! I understand you: 
you want to go to bed. Well, I suppose I must in- 
dulge you.’ Here Mr. Kemble deliberately arose, 
put down his book upon the table, with its face open 
at the page to which he had referred, took a measured 
pinch of snuff, and somewhat tottered to the door, 
which he with difficulty opened. He then awaited 
Mustapha’s exit; but Mustapha having no voice in 
the affair, preferred remaining where he was; and 
his master kindly reproached him with being a‘ little 
capricious in first asking to go, and then preferring to 
stay.” With a smile and look at my husband of the 
gentlest indulgence towards his favourite’s humour, 
he tottered back again to his chair, resumed his de- 
clamatory observations upon the relative powers of 
dramatic writers, and their essential requisites, till 
the troublesome Mustapha again renewed his mewing 
solicitations. Mr. Kemble once more stopped, and 
looking again at the imaginary cause of his interrup- 
tion with philosophic patience, asked,—* Well, Mus. 
what would you have?’ Then, after another pause, 
turning to his guest, said: ‘ Now, my dear Mathews, 
you are fond of animals, and ought to know this one; 
he’s a perfect character for you to study. Now, sir, 
that cat knows that I shall be ill to-morrow, and he’s 
uneasy at my sitting up.’ Then benevolently look- 
ing at the cat, added—* Umph!—my dear Mus. I 
must beg your indulgence, my good friend; I really 
can-not go to bed yet.’ Mus. whined his reply, and 
his master declared that the cat asked to be allowed 
to goaway. On the door beinga second time opened, 
after similar exertion on Mr. Kemble’s part to effect 
this courtesy, and several grave chirpings in order to 
entice Mus. from the fire-place, the animal at length 
left the room. Mr. Kemble then returned, as before, 
to his seat, drank another glass of wine and water, 
and, just as he was comfortably re-established, the 
incorrigible Mus. was heard in the passage again, in 
loud lament, and importunate demand for readmit- 
tance. *Umph!’ said Mr. Kemble, with another 
pinch of snuff,—*‘ now, that animal, sir, is not happy, 
after all, away from me.’ (Mus. was louder than 
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ever at this moment.) ‘ Why, what ails the crea- 
ture? Surely, there is more in this than we dream 
of, Mathews. You, who have studied such beings, 
* ought to be able to explain.’ Poor Mus. made an- 
other pathetic appeal for re-admission, and his 
master’s heart was not made of flint. Mr. Kemble 
apologized to his guest for these repeated interrup- 
tions, and managed once more to make his way to 
the door. After opening it, and waiting a minute for 
the re-entrance of his favourite, but not seeing it, he 
smiled at my husband with the same indulgent ex- 
pression as before, and remarked, ‘ Now, would you 
believe it, Mathews, that extraordinary animal was 
affronted at not being let in again on his first appeal ? 
—and now it is his humour not to come at all! 
Mus. !—Musta-pha!—Mus.!’ But as no Mus. ap- 
peared, the door was closed with the same delibera- 
tion, and Mr. Kemble once more contrived to regain 
his chair, and recommenced his comments, quite un- 
observant of the almost hysterical fit of laughter to 
which my husband was by this time reduced, at the 
imposition he had so successfully, though in the first 
place so unintentionally, practised upon the credulity 
of his grave and unsuspecting friend. But it did not 
end here ; for Mr. Mathews reiterated his imitations, 
and Mr. Kemble again remarked upon his favourite’s 
peculiarities of temper, &c.—again went to the door, 
—again returned, till even ‘ Mr. Midnight’ (as some 
friends of ours christened Mr. Mathews, from his love 
of late hours) felt it time to retire, and leave Mr. 
Kemble, which he did as he saw him fall asleep, in 
the act of representing his idea of the scene of the 
sick king in Henry IV.,—with his pocket-handker- 
chief spread over his head as a substitute for the cha- 
racteristic drapery of the dying monarch.” 

But we must gather up two or three short 
anecdotes, and conclude :— 

“One night, while my husband was under the 
most intense anxiety about the state of Charles’s 
health, (who was then extremely ill in Italy,) and 
painfully alive to every look or word that might seem 
to relate to the sufferer, he went to perform at the 
Adelphi, in‘ The May Queen,’ with spirits unusually 
depressed: * Batt? met him at the door of his dressing- 
room, with face elongated and eyes cast down, and 
addressed him in a hollow impressive tone with, ¢ Z’m 
sorry to say, sir, that I have some very unpleasant 
news to communicate to you!’"—‘ Good God!’ ex- 
claimed his master, sinking upon a chair; ‘ tell me 
at once, don’t keep me in suspense.-—* Well then, 
sir, I’m sorry to say—I can’t find your tinker’s hat 
anywhere!’ The next night he met his master with 
less of misery, but with a brow which meant suspicion 
in its worst form: and Mr. Mathews was thus saluted 
by Batt,—‘ Sir, I have something very extraordinary 
to tell you.-—* Well?‘ You will be surprised to 
hear, sir, that by a very strange coincidence I have 
found your tinker’s hat!’ ” 


The following are scattered extracts from his 
letters :— 

“ An Irishman at the house of a friend of mine, 
the author of ‘ The Spy,’ and ‘ The Pioneers,’ dis- 
covered a part of the wood-work of a chimney-piece 
on fire, that endangered the whole house. He rushed 
up to his master and announced the alarming intelli- 
gence. Down he rushed with him; a large kettle of 
boiling water was on the fire. ‘ Well, why don't 
you put out the fire?‘ I can’t, surr.” Why, you 
fool! pour the water upon it.’—* Sure it’s hot water, 
oz, * * 

“A lady here has a Dow Buckinghamish sort of 
beard. A gentleman to-day said, ‘ It would be in- 
delicate to mention it, though somebody ought to tell 
her of it. I think I’ll send her an anonymous razor.’ 
The same lady was rather gummy about the ankles. 
The man observed, ‘She has patent heels, to keep 
the dust out of her shoes.’ sf 

“The present sheriff [of Dublin] at his dinner, 
when somebody proposed the Duke of Wellington’s 
health—‘ The First Captain of the Age’—actually 
gave out * The First Chaplain of the Age!” He isa 
cutler, and when his health was proposed, a wag 
whispered to the band, who had played appropriate 
tunes to the other toasts, to play ‘ Terry heigho the 
Grinder!’ which was done!—The King shook hands 
with a peasant, when he was here, who said, ‘ I'll 
not wash that hand for a twelvemonth.’—One little 
bit at parting:—A drunken fellow taken home by 





his friend, was challenged by another: ‘ Who is 
that? Where are you going? &c. ‘* Why, I think 
your friend has had too much ?°—* Why, I think he 
had better have divided it fairly, half to-day and half 
to-morrow.’ A watchman came up. ‘ How much 
has he drunk?’ said a by-stander. ‘A gallon at 
laste !"—* Then I take him into custody for carrying 
off a gallon of liquor without a permit!” * * 

“ Yesterday I walked half a mile before I could 
find a chemist’s ; at last I pounced upon one. ‘ Any 
healing plaister?‘ We have not, surr.” Walked 
to a second; same answer. A third; the same; 
until I was at a loss to conjecture why I could not 
be served. I was directed to an apothecary’s. Still 
‘No.’ At last it occurred to me to try a new expe- 
dient. ‘Can you not procure or prepare me some 
haleing plaister?? The mystery was solved: my un- 
fortunate English accent was not to be understood.” 

Here we conclude. As we have before said, 
the book is a good book, although a little tedious 
on occasions, and will be read with pleasure. 
It does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer, 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1839. 


We have already warned the readers of this Antho- 
logy that better corn than Egypt produces is, of 
course, not to be had; and that we can only cater 
for them out of such materials as are furnished to our 
hands. For the most part, therefore, we have been 
somewhat chary of extracts ; but, that they and we 
may come to a right understanding of the matter, 
perhaps we cannot do better, on the present occasion, 
than give them a few more extended examples, that 
they may judge for themselves of the quality of the 
chaff out of which we have to sift the grain or two of 
gold which we are occasionally enabled to produce 
for their edification. The author, however, whose 
store we must first approach for a sample, is one so 
fenced round with menaces and protected by caveats, 
that our readers must consider our venturing near 
his entrenchments at all a daring achievement, and 
be content with a more slender amount of depreda- 
tion than the raciness and originality of the spoil 
might lead them to desire. 

Don Juan Junior. A poem by Byron’s Ghost, 
edited by G. R. Wythen Baxter, author of * Humour 
and Pathos,’ * Poor Law Papers,’ &c., is a title-page 
sufficiently startling in itself,—even if the ghost did 
not take especial care to assert for himself all the 
noli me tangere properties which are to ghosts usually 
and very freely conceded. ‘ The attempt,” says the 
‘proem to the poem,’ “ in this ordinary age, when so 
much is slight and slothful, not only to imitate the 
style, peculiarities, and eccentricities—but, at the 
same time, to endeavour to revive from the cerecloth 
of the tomb, and to perpetuate the characteristic pre- 
judices, sympathies, and antipathies of the most re- 
markable mental hero that ever lived, as embodied 
in his poetic warfare with his kind,—must and will 
necessarily be considered an ambitious and a bold 
attempt. The present presumes to be that attempt.” 
Our readers can scarcely expect of us that we should 
put ourselves freely under the following category.— 
“ Here, peradventure, a certain leaven of what Vol- 
taire appropriately designates ‘la canaille de la 
Littérature, who live upon pamphlets and iniquity, 
and who are known to walk o’er beds of lilies and 
hold their noses, will, with a ‘large utterance,’ inquire : 
—‘ who is he who has had the exceeding temerity to 
hazard that attempt??” He is not,” the ‘ proem 
to the poem’ goes on to say, “ unknown to fame and 
fame’s white-cheeked children; for, ere now, both 
have looked on him regardfully ; and, in many hearts, 
the wise, the witty, the patriot’s, and the beauty’s, his 
soul’s breath, short but sweet, has made him not a 
stranger! Enough: but what is hisname ? he must 
have one if he be sohonoured. Ask those who, with 
open mouth and poisoned snaky hiss, have done their 
worst to brand, to blast, to blight it, and make it 
what it is—a calumny!” In answer to the question 
“where dwells he?” a direction is given which we con- 
fess we do not clearly make out. The author appears 
to have two residences, which he writes down as 
follows. “Sometimes, (ah! would he could do so 
for ever!) in imagination’s sunny palaces, where 
flock around him visions of fair spirits, in graceful 
groupings — natural and unattired—with lips so 





rosy, and eyes that wish, who beckon him to their 
joys, and smother his brow with burning kisses. 
but Zoo often in the desolate chamber, walled in with 
thoughts, ghast as skulls, of his own heart.” The 
latter of these places appears to us to be St. Luke's, 
The perils incurred by the reviewer in his attem 
upon this poem are fairly and formidably set out, 
Having dealt, he says, freely in truths, “in the 
fantasia of the present moral divertimento, what hag 
its author to expect from the revulsion of the world 
and the world’s men?  Indubitably, persecution, 
‘desperate revenge and battle dangerous,’ heralded 
and proclaimed from all its humanity, sacred and pro. 
fane.—Be it so, is his quiet retort—he is prepared: 
only, here, he would, out of charity, prefix, that if he 
is once forced to draw his mind’s sharp claymore, the 
scabbard’s thrown away, and he afterwards neither 
takes nor gives quarter. If, then, in some future en. 
counter, he shall put his blade well in, and thereby 
force their (his assailants’) ‘seated hearts’ in agony, 
(as he has done, before now,) to knock against their 
ribs to be let out—and, that not being allowed—for 
the rest of their natural lives, their familiar speech 
shall be howling, let them not blame him—he gaye 
them warning.” The ghost, it will be seen, is a 
rabid ghost—by no means to be tampered with, and 
whose “ word” it is the critic’s policy to “take fora 
thousand.” 

The peculiarities of the poem thus ushered in, 
however, the author defends by other arguments than 
menace, lest the menaces of a ghost should be treated 
as immaterial. In a word, he challenges the critics’ 
jurisdiction, and refuses submission to the established 
codes. “In the mechanism of the present poem,” 
he says, “he has, without scruple, overstepped the 
narrow boundaries hitherto allowed to builders of 
rhyme—justly considering that the metrical enact 
ments are too exactive, and apt, by their Draconic 
severity, to cramp and confine a poet’s expression of 
his thoughts.” “That the free expression of senti- 
ment might not in the least be ‘ cabin’d,’ and bound 
in by saucy rules and laws,—the author, inattentive 
to the wisdom of our ancestral rhymesters, has liberally 
availed himself of the most extreme metrical licence; 
and, indeed, in some instances, that the thought might 
not be Burked, has, perhaps, cashiered metre altogether.” 
(The italics have hitherto been the author’s,—this 
time they are ours.) Of course, with a poem s0 
privileged there is nothing to do but exhibit some of 
the results of the new theory. The following apo- 
strophe and transition, after the manner of Byron, 
may serve as a sample.— 

Oh young Love! thou hast much to answer for— 

Thine is th’ entail of broken hopes and hearts !— 
Wert thou subjected to a mortal law, 

Exchanged for those of Death would be thy darts; 
For they are kinder, and not near so raw; 

Nor do they cause such bitter, rankling smarts:— 
Surely, in spite of thy gay rose-flushed wings, 

Thyself and ruin were engendered twins! 
In other words, ye are synonimous : 

The women, at least, are ant to find ye so— 
And would give worlds to be anonymous, 

If they but could, from your wounds and woe ; 
But they cannot; else by Hieronimus! 

(To whom the Roman Catholics much do owe) 
Each child of Eve would hie her to a nunnery, 
Sooner than tempt the dangers of thy gunnery. 
Here 'tis time we stop apostrophising : 

And commence the matter of our history, 
Which of all things, would not be surprising, 

Should it sometimes offend that Whig, and this Tory; 
For both are so fond of analyzing, 

And taking to themselves an Author's story : 

But if in description, I should excel—I 
Care not a bulrush for such vardarelli. 

A specimen of the author's descriptive talents, in 
the introduction of his heroine, may serve asa further 
illustration of the advantages derived from his con- 
tempt of rhyme, and metre, and reason, and other 
antiquated properties. 

And now I'll try my descriptive powers , 
And describe her, if she can be described— 
She was, then, as sweet as village flowers— _ 

At least, when I knew her—she since has died— 
And her voice fell on the ear like showers 

Of spring rain,—it was so soft—and you sighed 
When it ceased its happy tones, with pain, 

To hear it wake, its music gush again !— 
Two dove-some eyes were her's of deep sea blue, 

O’er which, long dark lashes laughingly were spread: 
Theirs was th’ intelligence—the mild, the true! : 

Oh! that their lustrous splendour should e’er be sped!— 
I've seen many angelic eyes—but few 

Like those that thought and languished in her head:— 
For hers were eyes that would laugh and say to you, 
Wien they were kissed—‘* My God! what do youde ! 
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A touch of pathos;—and then the reader must 
refer to the volume itself for further illustrations. 
At last he comes !—why did he stay so long, 

From her (the fond one!) who listens, now he’s near, 
For his approaching steps, as to a song, 

For he still, she feels, to her is very dear! 

Though he has done too much her young heart wrong.— 

But he ne'er loved her as he ought, I fear :— 

Else he would not, for a snatch 0’ crowning bliss, 
Have brought his own one to a pass like this! 
He comes! and she crows with joy, like infaney— 

And for the time, forgets her trouble and is gay: 
And begins, with her ruined heart, to try 

To make excuses for his long lingered stay :— 

“He was busy, perhaps—and Society 

Had calls—calls which, poor fellow, he must obey !”— 
And this was the fond, young thing, whom Juan 
(For that was his name), had brought to ruin! 

The poem has copious notes,—dashing and lively 
beyond expression ; 2nd, as all personal facts con- 
nected with genius are interesting, we may mention 
that we gather from them a confirmation of our 
previous conjecture as to the locality of the address 
given in the * proem to the poem.’ 

Poems, by John Hanson, though not avowedly put 
forward under the shadow of the ghost’s theory, seem 
toadopt his views on independence of rhyme and 
metre, and offer some useful examples of their ap- 
plication. This author, however, appears to have 
some misgivings,—as the tone of his introduction to 
the reader is modest and deprecatory, and he pro- 
ceeds, in the construction of his ‘ uncabin’d’ rhymes, 
ona principle of compensations, which seems to sug- 
gest that he is haunted by the old metrical equities 
and other poetical traditions. “ Hereafter,” he says, 
*] may produce something possessing greater claims 
to originality ;” but, in the meantime, he takes his 
ground in the new school with an unassured step, 
His principle of compensation is exhibited in a ten- 
dency to make his lines come right, after all, upon 
an average,—one which is too short being usually 
balanced, in the same sentence, by another which is 
toolong. Here is evidence of an arithmetical ear and 
an equitable mind, which suggest that he is in some 
danger of falling back on the old models. The lines 
marked in italics in the following passages, are ex- 
amples of the “ poetical justice” to which we have 
alluded :— 

The soul 
Will baffle sorrow in our early youth, 
Though not extract its sting, whose venom lurks 
Unseen, and turns the core to bitterness: 
An inward blight, sapping the feelings, 
Chilling ev'ry thought ; a deadly alchemy 
Converting flesh to marble, gold to dross ; 
A jetrifuction of the spirit, which can ne'er 
Glow as it has glow'd, &c. 

So much for metres. His eccentric rhymes are 

perpetrated with a bolder hand :— 
Welcome, sister, welcome now, 
Wide unfold the gates of glory : 
In regions where life’s fountains flow, 
There is a vacant throne jor Uwe. 
* * *x 


[short] 
(doubtful) 


[long] 


Within a narrow span, livid and pale, 
That form more beauteous than the sons of men. 
The tomb confess’d him mortal, but the veil 
Which shrined the glory of the face of heav'n, 
Rending in thunder, spake. 

* * 


And as I drank their murmurs in, 
Of constancy enduring, 

Alas! how little dreamt I then, 
The hour was nigh for parting. 

Mr. Baxter himself could not execute with a finer 
freedom than this. Of the value of the poetry which 
is presented in this ‘ free and easy’ style, our readers 
shall judge for themselves, from the following com- 
plete specimen :— 

To Helen. 
If Venus, my darling, should seek for a train 

Of beauties earth-born to surround her, 

On whom first, do you think, her bright glances would rain, 

Or where should the fairest be found her? 

A Helen, they say, was the glory of Greece, 

And rul’d all its heroes at will, 

She died, but my sweet one, her race did not cease, 

For young Helen's the loveliest still. 

Polynesia, or Missionary Toils and Triumphs in the 
South Seas, is one of those poems which, where they 
are executed in the spirit of peace, of which they 
make profession, are taken out of the category of 
strict criticism by the sacredness of their purpose and 
the earnestness of the author. It is intended to pic- 
ture the progress of missionary labour in the islands 
ofthe Pacific Ocean ; and this is effected by a series 
of episodes, illustrating the moral darkness under 
which they sat when visited for the purpose, and the 





beneficent spirits and holy charities that have crept 
from their obscure hiding-places at the sound of the 
chureh-going bell. The volume is not calculated to 
do much more for the subject than call attention to 
it. It is in the heroic measure—neither much above 
nor below the ordinary class of college prize-poem, 
—and illustrating, of course, only one side of the 
question, by such conspicuous facts as can be put 
together, and reasonings not quite equal to their pur- 
pose. We cannot concede to the author the origin- 
ality which he claims, either as regards his subject or 
its scenery ; and, of the device by which Nera con- 
ceals her lover in a sparry cave from those who seek 
his blood, we have a more interesting version in the 
‘Island’ of Lord Byron. The following description 
and character of the missionaries is a favourable ex- 
ample of the author’s poetry :— 
Denying self—devoting all to Heaven— 

Through howling wastes—on stormy waters driven— 

All dangers braving—shafts, by night, that slay— 

The noisome pestilence that walks by day— 

The bitter pangs that spring from broken ties— 

From faithless friends, or home-sick memories !— 

Fathers—yet stifling in the father’s breast 

The thoughts that bound them to the love that bless’d! 

Husbands—yet exiles from their cherished hearth, 

That heaven, through them, may be revealed to earth! 

Brothers—and yet prepar’d to part with all, 

That heathen isles may hear the Gospel-call! 

Sons—and yet merging in the filia! heart 

The exile’s sorrow in the apostle’s part! 

Lovers—yet sacrificing earthly love 

To Him, whose symbol is the mystic Dove! 

And the following may serve as a specimen of 
his manner of arguing his subject. To a Christian, 
and as denoting ‘ a foregone conclusion,’ his reason- 
ing may pass—but to carry new convictions and 
break up old superstitions, it seems scarcely ade- 
quate. A converted maiden is attempting to convert 
her yet infidel lover :— 

“Strange is thy speech!” he said; ‘much love for me 

Distracts thy gentle mind’s serenity ; 
And yet—while night unfurls her starry pall— 
Tell me of Him, on whom thy teachers call! 
Where is his dwelling? where his temple? where 
His priests, that bring him sacrifice and prayer?” 

Fondly her lover's hand is pressed in hers:— 
She speaks—what strange delight his bosom stirs! 
“That God,” she said, ** to whom the Christians pray, 
O’er ocean, earth, and heaven, extends his sway ; 
Yon starry worlds are ministers of his, 

Peopled with souls, and bright with endless bliss. 
Around thee now, his form is hovering dim ; 
Our isles were formed and fertilized by him: 
Yet, for his gifts of life, and field, and flood, 

He asks thy gratitude, and not thy blood! 

For Him, no mangled limbs pollute the air, 

His temple is the heart—his incense prayer!” 

“Hush!” said the youth—for still a secret dread 
Its chill on his benighted spirit shed— 

** Hush ! know’st thou not dread Oro’s ears and eyes 
Hear all we say? see all that we devise ?” 

“* Nay, fear thou not! Oro, indeed, has ears 

And eyes—but Oro neither sees nor hears! 
I'll teach thee whom to fear !"— 

“Say on—say on! 
For see,” he cried, “the night willsoon be gone; 
And Oro’s ministers will greet the light, 
And drag the rash blasphemer to his sight! 
Yet, while the darkness spreads her raven wing, 
Sayon! I long to see thy wondrous King! 
But,”—and he cast his eyes around,—* speak low! 
Speak as if every tree concealed a foe!” 


** Nay rather,” she resumed, “‘ bid me proclaim 

To listening worlds the glory of his name !— 
Greatness with g infinite combined ! 
Wisdom, and might, and mercy unconfined ! 
His eye the sun—his breath the living bree 
The clouds his chariot, and his path the se 
Pervading all things—boundless in his sway— 
Such is the God to whom the Christians pray! 
Such is the God, who, from his throne above, 
Sends to our isle the Messengers of Love!” 








Thus passed the night, with heavenly converse fraught, 
Till morn surprised the teacher and the taught. 
They rose to go: but still he seemed to plead 
For some new proof of her adopted creed :— 

**Nera! thou sayest thy God is ever near— 
Ever before us—yet he is not here! 
Show me his form—his foot-prints on the shore— 
Let me but hear his voice—and L adore !” 

“See God ?—On Him no eye of flesh may look! 
That sight the seraphim alone may brook!” 

* Nay, try me—if thou wouldst insure belief— 
Or show, at least, some servant from thy Chief.” 

** Then lift thine eyes! See where yon clouds are rolled 
Along the sky, like waves of burnished gold! 
Look steadfastly! What seest thou in yon skies ”” 

** The sun.”— 

“<The sun ?—then why avert thine eyes?” 

“ Nay—surely thou dost mock me—'tis the light— 

The dazzling sun—that overpowers my sight !” 





*O’erpowers thy sight!—and yet wouldst look on Him 
Whose very ‘ servant’ turns thy vision dim? 

Nay—nay ! till thou canst brook the sun at noon, 
Believe—but do not ask that fearful boon!” 

*The Cathedral; or, the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in England,’—It is not the province of a paper 
like this to enter into the question of comparative 
antiquity, the claim to which has been, of late years, 
prominently put forward on the part of the Church 
of England against that of Rome: but we may 
properly observe, that the revival of that spirit which 
led Hooker to assert church discipline, to the full 
extent of the earlier ages, and from which ‘ pious 
George Herbert’ drew the inspirations of his quaint 
and holy song, seems to have had its share in infusing 
a vigorous independence of thought into that portion 
of the literature of our day which, whether in verse 
or prose, has, of late years, rather abundantly issued 
from the press at Oxford. To the readers of the 
* Lyra Apostolica,’ and ‘Christian Year,’ the volume 
before us, devoted to a sort of literary consecration of 
the fabric of the church in all its details, will be a 
treasure beyond what genius could supply ; but the 
multitude will find in it more of quaintness than 
beauty. Like Herbert’s poem of ‘The Temple,’ the 
book before us, which is very richly illustrated, 
divides the visible church into its various architectural 
parts, and attaches to each, in verses that have con- 
siderable poetic beauty, their supposed spiritual and 
mystical meanings. We question, however, whether 
true piety is not more likely to be impeded than ad. 
vanced, by the attempt to trace a fanciful connexion 
betwixt “the sacred things of the soul,” and any 
matter of mere outward substance, however conse- 
crated by time or religious influences. There is,surely, 
in this a savour of that Romanism which is the bug- 
bear of the day,—as well as a tendency to spiritual 
pride and narrow-mindedness. The limited sanctity 


which attaches itself to forms and places is apt to be 
overweening in its pretensions, and, like the Anti- 
christ of prophecy, to “seat itself in the place” of 
that Being who is a spirit, and whose best worship is 
“in the spirit and in truth.” Our business, however, 


is with the literary merits of the volume, rather than 
its theology ; and a specimen or two which we shall 
give, will, we think, prove to our readers, that it 
partakes of that manly and independent tone of think- 
ing which have recently characterized the prose 
works of the same press. 
The Ancient Church. 
Unto the East we turn—from the cold bourn 
Of our dull western cave, Faith's pensive mood 
Sets there her tranced eyelid, gathering food 
Of solemn thoughts which make her less forlorn, 
And back to Apostolic men is borne. 
There, from her evening and dim solitude, 
She joins the companies of the wise and good, 
Who walk upon the Gospel’s glorious morn,— 
Their dwarf dimensions of mortality 
Seeming to grow upon the golden sky, 
Beyond the cold shade of imperious Rome ! 
Ambrose and Basil, either Gregory, 
Clement and Cyril, Cyprian’s earthly home, 
And the free lips of glowing Chrysostom. 


We have mentioned that the author has drawn 
much of his inspiration, as well as his forms, from 
‘Holy George Herbert.’ Our readers may compare 
the following sonnets on Prayer,—the first by the au- 
thor of this volume, and the second by old Herbert 
himself. 

Hidden, exhaustless treasury, heav’n-taught Prayer! 

Armoury of unseen aids—watchword and spell 

At which blest Angels pitch their tent and dwell 
About us—glass to bring the bright Heav'ns near— 
Sea of eternal beauty—wondrous stair 

By patriarch seen—key leading to a cell 

Where better worlds are hidden—secret well 

Where love with golden chalice may repair, 

And slake his thirst, nursing with fragrant dews 

Heav'n’s lilies fair, and rose on wild-wood spray, 

Calm thought and high resolve! strange mstrument, 
Wherewith from spheres serene Music is sent 
Into the mind, throwing o’er all fresh hues, 
And mystic colourings—yet we cannot pray! 
Prayer—the Church's banquet; angel's age; 
God’s breath in man returning to his birth! 
The soul in paraphrase; heart in pilgrimage; 
The Christian plummet, sounding heaven and earth; 
Engine against th’ Almighty; sinner’s tower; 
Reversed thunder; Christ's side-piercing spear; 
The six-day’s world-transposing in an hour; 

A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear; 

Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss; 
Exalted manna; gladness, of the best; 
Heaven in ordinary; man well drest ; 

The milky way; the bird of paradise ; 
Church-bells, beyond the stars heard; the soul’s blood; 
The land of spices; something understood! 
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We are glad to close this article in music—to con- 
clude with the trumpet tones of the quaint old poet. 
We suspect that the quotation in which we have 
somewhat largely indulged this week will convince 
our readers, that our merit consists far more in the 
much we reject, for their sakes, than in the little we 
are able to present to them. 


. 


Treland, Social, Political and Religious, by Gustave 
de Beaumont, translated by W. C. Taylor, L.L.D. 
2 vols.—We received an early copy of this work, and 
brought it immediately under the consideration of 
our readers (Nos. 604-5), as containing the opinions 
of a distinguished foreigner on a subject of great and 
increasing interest : we have now, therefore, only to 
announce the publication of a translation. Dr. 
Taylor has judiciously abridged some of the details 
respecting the law and the administration, and has 
added some useful notes to the historical introduction. 

Life of James Watt, by M. Arago.—This work was 
also noticed in the Atheneum so soon as published 
(Nos. 6138-14-16). ‘To the present translation is 
added a chapter ‘On Machinery, considered in rela- 
tion to the property of the working classes,’ a subject 
often discussed in this Journal, and to the considera- 
tion of which M. Arago has not brought anything 
very novel, either in the way of facts or argument ; 
an ‘Eulogium’ on Watt, by Lord Jeffrey, from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and an ‘ Historical Account 
of the Discovery of the Composition of Water,’ by 
Lord Brougham. 
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ATTEMPTS AT ENGRAVING THE DAGUERREO- 
TYPE PICTURES. 

Tue many important uses to which the Daguer- 
réotype may be applied, render it a subject of great 
interest ; and, accordingly, endeavours are every- 
where making to overcome the difficulties of the 
process, and facilitate its adaptation to useful pur- 
poses. Amongst the numerous applications which 
have been proposed, few are more valuable than 
taking copies of the picture, when obtained, by some 
process of engraving the plate. Several attempts 
have been made, both in France and in England, to 
effect this object, but hitherto with but partial success. 
A M. Donné has at length announced that he has 
succeeded in engraving the photogenic images, and 
producing impressions from them; and some of the 
plates so engraved have been exhibited to the Royal 
Academy of Paris. M. Arago has also read to the 
Academy a letter from M. Daguerre on this subject, 
in which he gives some further particulars relative to 
the history and developement of his discovery, in re- 
ference to the subject of engraving. In the original 
experiments of M. Niepce, sen., a bituminous varnish 








was employed, and attempts were made to engrave 
the plates by the action of an acid; but from the 
action of the acid being equally strong on all parts, 
this process, M. Daguerre states, gave very imperfect 
results. It was not at all applicable to designs ob- 
tained in the camera obscura, because the deep sha- 
dows were the only parts thoroughly exposed to the 
acid, the middle tints always remaining covered with 
a thin coat of varnish. This difficulty was, however, 
overcome by M. Daguerre, who proposed to use the 
residuum of the essential oil of lavender in place of 
the bituminous varnish. This substance, when dis- 
solved in alcohol, and applied on a plate of metal, 
does not form a continuous covering, but presents 
over the whole surface a multitude of small spherules 
of resin, leaving the metal exposed between them. 
Still, the results obtained wanted distinctness, and 
there was too little gradation in the shades. In this 
way, however, designs on plates of metal and glass 
were etched; the latter with fluoric acid, and the 
designs then rendered evident by rubbing a black 
powder into the cavities formed by the corrosion of 
the acid. In May 1831, M. Daguerre discovered 
the action of light upon the iodide of silver in con- 
tact with silver; and in 1835, he first observed the 
action of the vapour of mereury. After mention- 
ing these facts, M. Daguerre proceeds as follows: 
—It may be imagined, that during the four years 
which intervened between these two discoveries, I 
made numerous experiments, and that, employing 
metallic plates, I often endeavoured to fix the 
images by engraving. At this period I did not 
know that the image existed on the surface of the 
iodide of silver before it was visible, and I waited 
until it was rendered evident by the iodide: this 
image was, however, uncertain, because the color- 
ation was indefinite, and, besides, the lights and 
shadows were reversed. In this state the acid acted 
differently upon those parts which had, and which had 
not been subject to the action of light, and I obtained, 
by their application, a very feeble engraving. An 
experiment which I made on a plate just taken out 
of the camera obscura, on which the image was 
brought out by the coloration of the iodide, taught 
me that a perfectly white compound was produced 
by the action of carbonic acid gas on the coloured 
parts of a slightly moistened plate: by this process, 
then, the lights and shadows were restored to their 
natural relation, but the middle tints were yet imper- 
fect. I had observed, that, on putting some chlorate 
of potash into a capsule, and heating it with a lamp 
(in an apparatus something similar to that which is 
now employed for the mercurial vapour), the image 
on a plate, produced by the coloration of iodide, be- 
came light, just in the manner it is now brought out 
by the mercury. Even after having discovered the ap- 
plication of mercury, the process was far from being 
complete. I saw, with sorrow, the fragility of the 
image—that is to say, the facility with which friction 
removed the mercury—and I was anxious to give it a 
greater degree of permanence. I thereforecommenced 
a series of experiments with the aid of acids, and I 
obtained various results ; amongst others, I tried a 
dilute mixture of nitric and muriatic acid, and like- 
wise several acid vapours, but the results were de- 
fective, and always from the reason before mentioned 
—namely, the impossibility of biting with acid, with- 
out the intervention of the engraver’s art: besides, 
I knew that silver is too soft to give even a small 
number of impressions. I must say here (continues 
M. Daguerre), that the object which I had in view, 
in these experiments, was not that of obtaining im- 
pressions, but, by filling up the cavities formed by 
the acid, with black, to give shadow to the images, 
Now that the process is arrived at a much greater 
state of perfection, so that the results bear examina- 
tion with a lens, I am more than ever convinced of 
the impossibility of obtaining impressions by any en- 
graving upon the plate itself, which shall at all 
approach the perfection of the picture. In conclu- 
sion, M. Daguerre, after assigning some technical 
reasons for this opinion, thus concludes :—But I do 
not regard as impossible the transference of the 
mercury to some other body. It would be a great 
improvement if means were discovered of blackening 
the surface of the silver, in the shadows, without at- 
tacking the mercury, otherwise the brilliancy of the 
metal would be destroyed. 

On this subject we must observe, that M, Niepce, 
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when in England in the year 1827, professed not only 
to have discovered some chemical means by which 
the images could be engraved, but, further, that he 

then exhibited engravings and impressions, said to 

have been so produced, and which are still in the 

possession of his friend, Mr. Bauer. After all, M. 

Daguerre’s objections apply specially to the ordinary 

processes of engraving ; but we would submit to the 

consideration of the speculative, whether it is possible 

in any way to avail themselves of the important dis. 

covery of Dr. Jacobi,to which we have before alluded 

and which we are now enabled more fully to explain 

by an extract from a letter sent by the Doctor him. 

selfto Mr. Faraday, and just published in the Ppji, 

Magazine—* It is some time since, that, during my 

electro-magnetic labours, a fortunate accident con. 

ducted me to the discovery that we might by voltaic 

action make copies in relief of an engraved copper. 

plate, and that a new inverted copy of those in relief 
might be obtained by the same process, so that the 

power was obtained of multiplying the copper copies 

to any extent. By this voltaic process, the most 

delicate and even microscopic lines are reproduced; 

and the copies are so identical with the original, that 

the most rigorous examination cannot find the least 

difference. I send you in the accompanying packet 

two specimens of such plates, which I hope you will 
accept with kindness. ‘The one which is in relief jg 
the copy of an original engraved with the burin; the 
second is the copy of that in relief, and consequently 

identical with the original. The third is the original 
plate, but covered with reduced copper. I had the 
intention of making a second copy, but unfortunately 
the plates adhere so strongly at times that it is im. 
possible to separate them. I cannot tell the cause 
of this intimate union which occasionally occurs, but 
it appears to be the case only when the copper at the 
surface of which the reduction is effected is brittle, 
and consequently is lamellar and porous. I may 
dispense with describing more at large the apparatus 
that I make use of. It is simply a voltaic pair 4 
cloison where the engraved plate is used in the place 
of the ordinary copper plate, being plunged in the 
solution of sulphate of copper. I have found it ne- 
cessary that a galvanometer with short wires should 
always make part of the circuit, so that one may 
judge of the force of the current and direct the action; 
the latter being effected by separating the electro. 
motive plates more or less from each other, or modity- 
ing the length of the conjunctive wire, or finally, 
diminishing more or less the conducting power of the 
liquid on the zinc side; but for the success of the opera- 
tion it is of the greatest importance that the solution 
of copper should be always perfectly saturated. The 
action should not be too rapid: from 50 to 60 grains 
of copper should be reduced on each square inch 
in 24 hours. The accompanying plates have been 
formed, one in two days, the other in one day only, 
and that is the reason why their state of aggregation 
is not so solid and compact as that of the small piece, 
No. 4, which has been reduced more slowly. It is 
to be understood, that we may reduce the sulphate 
of copper by making the current of a single voltaic 
pair pass through the solution by copper electrodes; 
as the anode is oxidized the cathode becomes covered 
with reduced copper, and the supply of concentrated 
solution may then be dispensed with. According to 
theory, one might expect that exactly the same quan- 
tity of copper oxidized on one side would be reduced 
on the other; but I have always found a difference 
more or less great, so that the anode loses more than 
the cathode gains. The difference appears to be 
nearly constant, for it dees not augment after a 
certain time, if the experiment be prolonged. A 
thoroughly concentrated solution of sulphate of cop- 
per is not decomposable by electrodes of the same 
metal, even on employing a battery of three or four 
pairs of plates. The needle is certainly strongly 
affected as soon as the circuit is completed, but the 
deviation visibly diminishes and very soon returns 
almost to zero. If the solution be diluted with water 
to which a few drops of sulphuric acid have been 
added, the current becomes very strong and constant, 
the decomposition goes on very regularly, and the 
engraved cathode becomes covered with copper of @ 
fine pink red colour. If we replace the solution ot 
sulphate of copper by pure water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, there is a strong decomposition a 
water even on employing a single voltaic coupit 
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The anode is oxidized, and hydrogen is disengaged 
at the cathode. At the commencement the reduction 
of copper does not take place ; it begins as soon as 
the liquid acquires a blue colour, but its state of 
tion is always incoherent. I have continued 
this experiment for three days, until the anode was 
nearly dissolved ; the colour of the liquid became 
continually deeper, but the disengagement of hydro- 
gen, though it diminished in quantity, did not cease. 
I think we may conclude from this experiment that 
in secondary voltaic actions there is neither that 
simultaneity of effect, nor that necessity of entering 
into combination or of being disengaged from it, 
which has place in primary electrolytic actions. 
During my experiments many anomalies respecting 
these secondary actions have presented themselves, 
which it would be too embarrassing to describe here: 
in fact, there is here a void which it will be difficult 
to fill, because molecular forces which, as yet we 
know nothing of, appear to play a most important 
rt. With respect to the technical importance of 
these voltaic copies, I would observe that we may 
use the engraved cathode, not only of metals more 
negative than copper, but also of positive metals and 
their alloys, (excepting brass,) notwithstanding that 
these metals, &c. decompose the salts of copper with 
too much energy when alone. Thus one may make, 
for example, stereotypes in copper which may be 
multiplied as much as we please. I shall shortly 
have the honour to send you a bas-relief in copper, 
of which the original is formed of a plastic substance, 
which adapts itself to all the wants and caprices of 
at. By this process all those delicate touches are 
preserved which make the principal beauty of sucha 
work, and which are usually sacrificed in the process 
of casting, a process which is not capable of repro- 
ducing them in all their purity. Artists should be 
very grateful to galvanism for having opened this 
new road to them. 





OBSERVATIONS ON PROF. POWELL’S ‘ EXPLANA- 
TION OF SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA OBSERV- 
ED BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER.’ 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
St. Leonard’s, St. Andrew's, Oct. 7, 1839. 

Hap I been able to attend the last meeting of the 
British Association at Birmingham, as I was anxious 
to have done, I should not have had occasion to 
trouble you with this letter. But as I perceive, from 
your very valuable report of its proceedings, that 
certain researches of mine, ‘ On a New Property of 
Light,’ which I had communicated to the Liverpool 
and Newcastle Meetings, have been discussed in my 
absence by Prof. Powell, I feel it incumbent on me 
tomake some remarks on his communication. 

When I submitted a notice of this new property 
of light to the Physical Section at Liverpool, Prof. 
Lloyd, and Prof. Maccullagh, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with this 
branch of Physical Optics, concurred with me in re- 
garding the few facts as inexplicable by the undu- 
latory theory. A member of the Section, indeed, 
threw out the idea, that the peculiarity in the phe- 
nomena might arise from the prism, which in one 
position had its thinnest end, and in the other its 
thiekest, placed behind the retarding plate. 

On my return to Scotland, I made this suggestion 
the subject of inquiry, and, in order to put it to the 
test of direct experiment, I conceived the idea of using 
what is called the interference spectrum, which is not 
produced by a prism, but by a number of parallel 
grooves cut on a polished steel surface. The late 
Sir John Barton had executed for me such a beau- 
tiful series of these grooves, from 312 to 10,000 in 
an inch, that I was enabled to make this experiment 
in the most perfect manner; and the result of it 
was, that the very same phenomena were observed in 
the spectrum formed by interference, as in the spec- 
tum formed by a wedge of glass. 

This important fact, and many others, to which I 
had been led, I communicated to the Physical Sec- 
ton of the Association at Newcastle,* and, in the 
Presence of the most distinguished philosophers in 
Great Britain,—Sir John Herschel, Sir William 
Hamilton, Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., Prof. Lloyd, and 
Prof. Muceullagh,—I_ maintained that the pheno- 
Mena, now disembarrassed from the shape of the 
Prism, indicated the .existence of polarity in the 


simple homogeneous rays,—a property not recog- 
nized by any of the theories of light. 

Under these circumstances, [ was surprised to 
observe in your Number for September 7th,} that 
Prof. Powell had communicated to the Physical Sec- 
tion at Birmingham a number of experimental re- 
sults, almost the same as those which I had obtained; 
and that he had announced, without any hesitation, 
an explanation of the phenomena on the principles 
of the undulatory theory. 

“He conceives that all the facts are easily ex- 
plicable by interference, if combined with the simplest 
considerations as to the manner in which the spec- 
trum is received by the eye ;” and after describing 
the phenomena, as produced by a difference of thick- 
ness and of refractive power in the retarding plate, 
he concludes with the following explanation :— 

* These phenomena, as well as those ascribed to 
polarity, appear perfectly explicable, on the same 
principle as that referred to in another communica. 
tion—viz. that the two pencils which interfere are the 
two halves of the parallel pencil of each ray which con- 
verges in the eye, and whose breadth is equal to the 
aperture of the pupil; the intercepted half being that 
which has passed through the cess thickness of the 
prism, and whose retardation is thus equalized with 
that of the other half,” &c. 

In the phenomena above referred to, there are two 
different classes of facts—viz. those easily explicable 
by interferences, and those which I consider as indi- 
cating polarity. The first of these classes of facts, 
as Prof. Powell should have stated, were discovered 
by Henry Fox Talbot, Esq,, who first communicated 
them to me, and afterwards published a brief notice 
of them in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine, with a satisfactory explanation of their 
cause. The phenomena which I discovered, and re- 
garded as indicative of a new species of polarity in 
the simple elements of homogeneous light, are of a 
more perplexing nature, and were regarded as such by 
the distinguished philosophers whom I have named; 
and though Prof. Powéll has pronounced them to be 
easily explicable by the simplest considerations, yet I 
have no doubt that a more deliberate examination 
of the subject will remove this erroneous conception 
of their character. 

The easy and simple consideration on which Prof. 
Powell’s explanation rests, is that one of the two 
halves of the parallel pencil of each ray passes through 
a certain thickness of the prism, while the oruER, or 
the half intercepted by the retarding plate, passes 
through a less thickness. Now I deny this position 
altogether. It is an assumption physically erro- 
neous; and I maintain that every elementary part of 
the spectrum consists of rays which have passed through 
all the different thicknesses of that portion of the prism 
which receives the incident beam of white light. 

But even if Prof. Powell's major proposition had 
been true, the explanation which he has founded 
upon it would have been overturned by the experi- 
ment already referred to, in which I have shown that 
the phenomena indicating polarity, are produced in 
the interference spectrum, where the varying thick- 
nesses of a prism have no existence. 

I regret much that Prof. Powell has not waited 
for the publication of my paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions. It would have saved him the trouble 
of making experiments already made, and of hazard- 
ing hypotheses that have no foundation. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
D. Brewster. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE observe by the American papers, that Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper has commenced a criminal prose- 
cution against Mr. Webb, the editor of the New York 
Enquirer, for a libel, and, according to the report in 
that Journal, actions for damages against the pro- 
prietors of several other papers into which the libel 
was copied. According to the ex parte statement of 
Mr. Webb, the circumstances are as follows: Mr. 
Cooper's work, ‘ Home as Found,’ was intended, and 
calculated, to produce an impression abroad, that he 
(Mr. Cooper) was a gentleman of high aristocratic 
pretensions, the scion of a noble English family, 
living on “the estate of his father” in a kind of 
baronial style, surrounded by a dependent peasantry, 
consonant alike to his early education, his noble 





* See Athen. No, 566.—Ed. 





* Ante, p. 674.—Ea. 





descent, and habitual tastes, while his countrymen 
were a set of ignorant, vulgar, uncivilized boors, suit- 
able subjects for the jests and jeers of his noble Eng- 
lish visitants and his French governess. Mr. Webb, 
therefore, who spent years of boyhood in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who knew that nine-tenths of Mr. 
Cooper’s neighbours were persons of betterfamily than 
himself,thoughtit his duty to expose theassumption of 
this, and to state what he knew to be facts—that Mr. 
Cooper was descended of humble, but honest parents ; 
that his father was a hawker of fish through the streets 
of Burlington, subsequently a wheelwright, who, by 
industry and enterprise, rose to be judge of the county 
where he now. resides ; that his paternal [maternal] 
grandmother, Mrs. Fenimore, for twenty years occu- 
pied a stall, and was a vender of vegetables in the 
Philadelphia market, and is well remembered by 
many, who often exclaim, when their vegetables are 
not so fresh as they should be, “ Alas, when shall we 
again see such as Old Mother Fenimore furnished 
us?” We do not see the value of this as a justi- 
fication ;—but the whole affair reads strangely as 
coming from America. It also appears by our own 
papers, that, on Thursday last, the Master of the 
Rolls granted an injunction, at the instance of Mr, 
Bentley, to restrain some person from publishing 
* The Headsman,’—the copyright of which, so far as 
respects Great Britain and Ireland, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Bentley ;—and we are informed that 
it is the intention of Mr. Bentley and Mr. Cooper, to 
take legal proceedings against other parties who have 
published other works of Mr. Cooper's, believing that 
they were at liberty to do so, in consequence of those 
works having been also published in America. 

The arts have their cycles in space, as well as in 
time: and the process by which they are returning, 
in their modern form and European features, to the 
East, from whence they sprang, is in daily operation. 
Egypt, which has so long sat, like the mummy of the 
past, in the wrappings of antiquity, is gradually as- 
suming the garb of the present, under the presiding 
auspices of her Pacha. Amongst his many commis- 
sions to Europeans, we see it announced in the Paris 
journals that he has commissioned M, Horace Vernet 
to paint the battle of Nezib; and that the artist 
in question is on the immediate eve of embarkation 
at Marscilles, for Alexandria, with that view. We 
further learn, that two artists are to form part of 
the suite of the Extraordinary Embassy just ap- 
pointed to proceed to the Shah of Persia, by the 
French government. The selection was left to the 
Institute, and has fallen on M. Pascal Coste, Profes- 
sor of Perspective and Architecture, at the School of 
Design at Marseilles, already known for his work on 
the monuments of Egypt—and on M. Fiandin, a 
young and promising painter. 

From the Report attached to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, just published, we learn with much 
pleasure that we may hope to receive ere long * The 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain,* 
translated from the Arabic by Seiior P. de Gayangos. 
This work comprises a narrative of events during a 
period of nine centuries, from the time of the inva- 
sion of Spain, in 710, to the final expulsion of the 
Moriscoes in 1610, and is said to contain ample 
details of the manners, customs, and literature of the 
Western Arabs, 

We have from time to time brought under notice 
the commendable exertions of the various continental 
and American governments to establish a system 
of National Education, in the hope that we might 
thereby stimulate our own countrymen, and help for- 
ward this all-important question ; and just when we 
were laughing at Lord Brougham’s last gyration 
—the last kick given to consistency—the “we are 
beaten”—the “ plural unit”— 

Great body corporate of one, 
Important omnes solus— 
we stumbled on the Report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Russia. There have been, it 
appears, established in that empire during the last 
five years, 1 university, 9 gymnasia (grammar 
schools), 49 district schools (some for the nobility and 
some for citizens), 289 parochial and 112 private 
schools, besides 26 hoarding-houses for noblemen’s 
sons, in connexion with the grammar-schools. The 
number of scholars has been increased by 25,000, and 
forms now, in the schools under the ministry, a total 
of 95,566. But the number of persons receiving 
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instruction in the whole empire is stated to be nearly 
as 1 in 45. The number of students in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg during the last academical year 
was 413. Of these 192 were noblemen, 65 sons of 
superior officers, 19 sons of clergymen, 40 of the 
mercantile classes, 31 sons of tradesmen, &c., and 
5 foreigners. There are at this university 42 profes- 
sors and tutors. The university library has lately 
been enriched by the purchase of the collection of 
Prof. Schafer, of Leipzig ; which, among other valu- 
able works, contained 633 Russian, not before in the 
library. The imperial library now contains 425,621 
printed volumes, : and 17,236 MSS. The University of 
Kasan is increasing in importance for Oriental litera- 
ture. It has long had professorships of the Mongol 
and Chinese languages; lately one has been added 
for the Armenian, with a salary of 4,500 rubles. 
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MUSIC AND THE ‘DRAMA 
Covent Garprn.—‘ The School for Scandal,’ as 
represented at this theatre on Thursday, (instead of 
Tuesday, as first announced,) leaves nothing to be 
desired on the score of costume and scenic accesso- 
ries, which were distinguished for correctness and 
elegance ; the mise en scéne was perfect : the cast too 
was nearly as effective as the present talent of the 
stage could make it, and the general propriety and 
smoothness of the performance produced an agree- 
able impression, though falling short of the brilliancy 
of refined comedy. Farren’s Sir Peter needs no 
praise ; he played with his usual finished effect, and 
more than his usual chasteness of style. Vestris, as 
Lady Teazle, gave no cause to wonder at Sir Peter's 
infatuation ; her coaxing of her doating husband and 
mimicry of her acquaintance were charming; but 
she does not look the rustic coquette intoxicated with 
the gaieties of fashionable life, so well as Mrs. Nisbet. 
Mrs. Orger, as Mrs. Candour, barbed the dart of her 
slanders with glances that carried death to reputa- 
tion. Charles Mathews’s Charles Surface was a neat 
and lively performance ; his ease, freedom, and light- 
ness, atone for defects incidental to his style: above 
all, he is a gentleman. Bartley’s Sir Oliver, and 
Cooper’s Joseph, are well known: Meadows’s Crab- 
tree is the best since Blanchard’s ; and Harley’s Sir 
Benjamin was amusing, with less buffoonery than 
ordinary. Snake, for the first time, appeared a po- 
lished scoundrel, and was well played by Selby ; Mrs. 
Sneerwell, his coadjutor, in the pleasing person of 
Mrs. Brougham, looked youthful and lovely enough 
to be the object of a young man’sattentions. Keeley 
as Moses, Green as Trip, Miss Lee as Maria, Granby 
as Rowley, and Fitzjames as Careless, were severally 
meritorious. 
The ‘ Olympic Burlettas,’ tell as after-pieces, and 
the ‘Olympic Nights’ also are popular. 
Haymarket.— The Merchant of Venice’ is the 
current attraction here, Macready’s Shylock being a 
novelty to play-goers: indeed, it is more new than 
true. Mr. Macready, in taking pains to give a “ new 
reading” of the part, appears to have aimed rather 
at reconciling a preconceived idea of his own with 
the text of his author, than at developing the con- 
ception of Shakespeare, by a thorough study of the 
character independent of foregone personations. He 
not only makes Shylock less aged, but less malignant 


Jew that Shakespeare drew.” The difference of a 
few years matters very little, if the other lineaments 
were faithful; though besides the implication of the 
epithet “old Shylock,” the aspect of old age and 
infirmity, being associated with a long life of insult 
and injury, increases the fearful effect of the perse- 
cuted Jew’s vindictiveness, while it offers some pal- 
liation of his hate; but to suppress the fiend-like 
malice which actuates Shylock in entrapping Antonio 
by means of the “ merry bond,” so as make the au- 
dience as well as Antonio suppose that “there is 
much kindness in the Jew,” is contrary to the spirit 
of the character, and, indeed, destroys its effect. 
Perhaps it was owing to this that the last, or “ trial 
scene,” went off so tamely : it wanted the sustaining 
power of silent acting, or “ by-play” as it is called, 
to fill up the pauses of action and speech, which a 
strong sense of the deadly enmity and insatiate thirst 
for revenge that are the stamina of Shylock’s per- 
verted nature, could alone infuse into the acting. 
Mr. Macready expressed the grief and distraction of 
the usurer at losing his ducats and his jewels, min- 
gled with pain at his daughter’s unkindness, and re- 
lieved by the prospect of Antonio's beggary and his 
revenge, with vehement intensity: the fine passage 
where the Jew remonstrates against the tyranny of 
his Christian persecutors on the ground of the huma- 
nity of their common nature—* Hath not a Jew 
eyes,” &c.—was finely delivered ; but it wanted that 
touch of bitterness, which converts this affecting ap- 
peal into asevere reproach, and foretaste of retaliation. 
Ave.pui.—Mr. Hackett’s ‘Rip van Winkle,’ is 
a capital personation, and proves him to be a genuine 
comedian, of no ordinary talent, and a pleasant 
humour. 
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y DAVID MILNE, Esq. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
is day is published, i ice One Shilling, 
HOUGHTS, EW AND BRIEF, touching 
G NMENT PLAN a4 RpoC AT 
Parliamen Debates thereon. By A CLERGY HON ant & 
ll, Arnold, & Co. Saumieaee 
Just TTS 8vo. bok price 8s. 
TREATISE ON OPTICS 
By WILLIAM N. GRIFFIN, B.A. 
London: Whi ittaker Eo.” , it es J 
ndon : ittaker 0. iJ. «J. Dei ; 
and T. Stevenson. phaeeiecnei saat 
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Just published, 191 8vo. price 5s. ¢ 
OSTANZA of MISTRA; a Tale of Modem 
In Five Cantos. 
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ere is muc auty in this poem, and the stirrin 
dents and romantic events of the Greek Revolution are set jag 
with high poetic spiri 
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MISCELLANEA 
Electro-magnetism as a Motive Power.—Dr. Jacobi, 
in a letter to Mr. Faraday, thus alludes to this 
subject :—“In the application of electro-magnetism 
to the movement of machines, the most important 
obstacle always has been the embarrassment and 
difficult manipulation of the battery. This obstacle 
exists no longer. During the past autumn, and at a 
season already too advanced, I made, as you may 
perhaps have learned by the gazettes, the first experi- 
ments in navigation on the Neva, with a ten-oared 
shallop furnished with paddle-wheels, which were 
put into motion by an electro-magnetic machine. 
Although we journeyed during entire days, and 
usually with 10 or 12 persons on board, I was not 
well satisfied with this first trial, for there were so 
many faults of construction and want of insulation 
in the machines and battery, which could not be 
repaired on the spot, that I was terribly annoyed, 
All these repairs and important changes being ac- 
complished, the experiments will shortly be recom- 
menced. The experience of the past year, combined 
with the recent improvements of the battery, give as 
the result, that to produce the force of one horse 
(steam-engine estimation) it will require a battery of 
20 square feet of platina distributed in a convenient 
manner, but J hope that from 8 to 10 square feet will 
produce the effect. If heaven preserves my health, 
which is a little affected by continual labours, I hope 
that within a year of this time, I shall have equipped 
an electro-magnetic vessel of from 40 to 50 horse 
power.” 

The Historical Game.—This is a novelty or sana I 
by Mr. Ollivier, for our young friends at ‘Christmas. 
The object is to impress the date of events recorded 
in ancient history, on the memory of children by 
means of a game at cards. The cards are dealt out, 
and the first in order turns up a card, declares the 
date, and is then to say to what event it refers—if 
correctly told, he places his counter on the map 
corresponding to the date, and receives a prize: and 
in this way the game proceeds to its close. 

To CorREsPONDENTS.—A constant subscriber—B.—H. 


R. F.—received.— We did not refer to the picture mentioned 
by W. M. 
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it has directed our attention to a curious 
example of what he very poems calls “ straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a came The editor of the Mining 
Review has, it appears, copied a brief misce! para- 
graph, of some fifteen amg from our Gossip, and gene- 
rously acknowledged that it was taken from “ the Atheneum” 
—but he has forgotten to inform his readers that the whole 
of the Report of the proceedings of the British Association, 
that is, twenty-two out of the thirty-two quarto columns 
of which his work consists, are a/so taken verbatim from 





Fourth Edition. This day is published, price “ 6d, 
HE POLES AND THE CZAR, 
By G. A. YOUNG, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Reprinted at the request lay Council of the Literary 
tion of the Friends of Poland. 

R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Now published. illustrated by Plans of the Operations of 
Army, and of the Seat of War, in one vol. = pelos ia. » 


A HISTORY OF THE 
RostuN c CAMPAIGN of 1814 in FRANCE. 
nslated from the Original o 
A. MIKHAILOFFSKY DANILE INKY, 
Aide-de-Camp, and Private Bocretary ¢ yt Emperor Alexander. 
Smith, Elder, & bill 


LAND’S PROBLEMS in the different Branches 
of Pallcssphy, adapted to the Course of Reading pursued 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

2. A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Problems; con- 
taining the Solutions of the Equations and ) mm sae in the Ap- 
pendix to the Sixth Edition. svo. price 9s. 

3. Aylmer’s Key to Bridge's Algebra. 2nd edit, 
8vo. price 7s. boards. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. 
TREATISE on the IN DU STRY of 
NATIONS; or, the sis ot a of National Economy and 
Fapaon. Ys Esq, 

, Production—Vol. , Distribution. Consumption, and 
Pax ion. 
“ The fruits of great diligence, extensive study, well-digested 
arguments ts, and various practical conclusions, not the less valu- 
ble in being as free from pedant ry as they are from all bitter- 
ness, either of wrt or partisanship.""— Eclectic Review. 
ker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














ust published. 
ERMES, on CLASSICAL and ANTIQUA- 

RIAN RESEARCHES. No. II. 

By ‘ FOX TALBOT, Esq. 
the same Author, 
The Antiquity of the Book of Genesis, illustrated 
by some new Arguments. 
Longman & Co. 


THE MILLION OF FACTS, BY SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS 
E NEW EDITION of the MILLION OF 
FACTS, a yy and REVISED to MICHAELMA, 
will be’ re: t the usual price, at Darto 
rn-hill, and Tene Booksellers, in a few 
This Edition is increased, in Authority and Utility, by con- 
densed extracts from be pay! Reports, which have 30 
ly dist e late Sessions. In all respec 
the Book corresponds with the present unparalleled exertions 
ip Basie Worcp in every human pursuit. 
Tr, 














PHILLIPS ON COLOUR.—Price 21s. 
RINCIPLES of EFFECT and COLOUR, as 


plicable to Landscape Painting. Illustrated by Ex- 
cuales ta ior the Amateur and Professiona. Student in Art. 
By G. F. PHILLIPS, 


Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
The 3rd edition, considerably enlarged, with — of the 
Tints made use of in each sub 
London: Darton & Clark, elbeen hill. 


FREY’S voor gel pan oe te bey seo + ver terse 


On the 10th instant, w: blish 
and —_—— by wW a> ee ‘8s. 6d. reat in cloth 


"HEBREW GRAMMAR in the English 

of Vande e. By the, Rev. JOSEPH SAMUEL C. F. FREY, 

Editor of der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible ; Author of a Hebrew, 
Latin, and English Dictionary; Judah and Israel, &c. The 
Tenth Edition carefully revised, and os pope enlarged by the 
addition of of Renting Lessons, Rules, Analyses, from Genesis 
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THE “THE LATEST WORK ON FARM MANAGEMENT. 
ot tant, was published, in a thick 8vo. volume of 
On the 10> nee i ts and ed 


Plastrasee with numerous 
enth ‘Edition ited and enlarg: 
written, "*; Member aes the English Todiculteral Beciety, 
price 17s. cloth ‘lettered, 
HE COMPLETE GRAZIER: 
or Farmer's, and Cattle Breeder's, and Dealer's Assistan 


Containing every information useful to the FARD aes the 
OUNT TRY + TLEMA N, the LAND ST Pte all | 
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Recently published, by — & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ERIMEE'S ART of PAINTING in OIL 

and FRESCO. Translated, with considerable additions, 

by W. B. SARSFIELD Vie Senior Curator of the Living 
el Academy, With tw tables, 

Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 





2. 

ITSCHERLICH’S PRACTICAL and 
EXPERIMENTAL ComeisT sy. Adapted to Arts 
nufac apes, Then slated fi e first portion of his 

EPHEN Love HAMMIC M.D. Post 





ted i 
3 a WINE, PO short, 
SHE f BRITISH HUSBANDRY, or written an 
a very eminent authority. 
London: printed for T. M. Cradock, 43, Poternestes-cow 5 and | 
sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country 


This day is published, . - zal, 8vo.  palen 18s. pp. 950, illustrated | 


WV ood: 
R. D. B. REID'S ELEMENTS of CHE- 
MISTRY. Third Edition. 
This Edition has been greatly extended, so as to . Present a full 
body of Chemical Science, poner op and Practical. 


It 
The GENERAL PRINCIPLES ‘of CHEMISTRY, including 
the Ageutie Theory, Heat, Light, Electricity, Galvanic Electri- 


ay ELEMENTS and their Compounds, including Organic 

e Experimental I)lustrations of the Lecture along 
with the } eaten of the Practical Class, the Preparation 
and Application of Tests, the Detection of Poisons and Adul- 


vere ToT ABORATORY—Ventilation of the Laboratory, Miscel- 
laneous Apparatus, Blowpipe, Tube Apparatus, Flat Glass Ap- 





paratus, &c. 
A short Introduction to Chemical Analysis, with Select Ilus- 
trations of the Examination of Air, Mineral Waters, Soils, and 


rals. 
Mine tht this work, while the great object has been to enable the 
student to become acquainted with the theory and practice of 
Chemistry, and the most approved apparatus, the chapters on 
the blowpipe, tube apparatus, flat glass apparatus, &c. will en- 
able those who have not access to the extended arrangements 
of a well- ‘stored ——y— | to perform test experiments at the 
most trifling expense, and to examine practically, on a small 
scale, while studying at home, all the most important pheno- 
mena of che smical science. "See Dr. D. B. Reid's * Address on the 
Study of Chemistry.’ 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh. 


ison with Fedeteile of of 100 Wood Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
ettered 
URR’S ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY , as applicable to Mining. Engineering. Archi- 
tecture, &c.; witha pompreanve view of the geological struc- 
| ture of Great Britain. New edition, enlarged and illustrated, 
fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


ARTIN’S BRITISH COLONIAL 
LIBRARY ; embracing the History, Ge raphy. Statis- 
tics, Natural istory, &c. of each Coteay. 10 vols. illustrated 
by original Maps, &c, Feap. 8vo. 3l.c 
- meme Canons is distinct, m2 can be fa separately. Price 6s. 
EDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 


of MODERN WINES. Second edition, with additions. 
8vo. with highly-finished Wood on by Baxter, 16s. cloth. 


(0B TONS GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. A new edition, brought down to the 
Three thick —_ 8vo. 2/, 2¢. cloth lettered. 


ISs MITFORD: S OUR VILLAGE; 
I Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. Illustrated 
by numerous Woodcuts in the highest style of the i by Bax- 
ter. Complete in three vols. half -morocco, price 2 


UVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Eight Hundred Engravings. In sixteen vols. ome. 
lated, with large additional descriptions. Demy 8vo. 26/. 
royal 8vo. coloured, 51/. 12s. ; demy 4to. India proof, 52/. igs — 
clot. 


present time. 





EGYPT, PALESTINE, Pent. | BRITISH INDIA, AND 
In handsome closely- “printed vele ag | pean 5s. each, with Maps, 


grav 
LYIEW of ANCIENT: and MODERN 
EGYPT. By the Right Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, 
LL. D. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Ini volume. é 
2. Palestine, or the Holy Land: from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By the Right Rev. Michael Russell, 
LL.D. 4th edition. In 1 volum 

3. Persia, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time: With a Description of Afghanistan and Retossbteen. 
By James B. Fraser, Esq. 2nd edition. In 1 volum 

4. British India, from the most Remote Period: 

including a Narrative of the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire, 
iogating in, Progress, and Establishment of the British Fowss. 
By Hugh 3 lurray, *.R.S.E.; James Wilson, F.RS.E. ; K. 
Greville, L.L.D., Professor Jameson; Sir Ww hitelaw ‘le, 
M.D. M. RK. A.S.; Professor Wallace; and Captain Clarence 
Dalrymple. d ‘edition, containing the latest Information. In 
3volumes. Nearly re eady. 

5. China: Its Ancient and Modern History, Lan- 
guage, Literature, Religion, Government, Industry, Manners, 
and Social State; British and Foreign Commerce ; Directions 
to Navigators. By Hugh Murray, .R.S.E.; John Crawfurd, 

.; Peter Gordon, os 3 Ca tain Thomas. Lynn; Professor 
Wallace ; and Gilbert Burnett, Esq. 2nd edition. In 3 volumes. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

ndon 








This day is published, 
In 1 thick volume 12mo. containing 744 closely- printed pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 9s. 6d. . 
MANUAL of the LAW of SCOTLAN D, 
Civil, Municipal, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical ; with a 
Practical Commentary on the Me: reantile Law, and on the Powers 
and Duties of Justices of the Peace and other’ Magistrates. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, Advocate. 

This Work contains an ample Digest of the New Bankruptcy 
Act and other late Legislative Improvements, and among other 
subjects embraces the following :— 

Agency—Banking —Bankruptcy—Bills and Notes — Burghs 
Cessio— Church Law—Contracts oer — C eperations — -- 

of Law—Criminal Law—Debtor and Creditor (including 
Diligence)—Elections —Entails —Fishings—Friendly Societies— 
Game—Guardian and Ward—Husband and Wife—Insurance— 
Joint-Stock Ci ompanies —Jurymen—Justices of Peac e—Land 
Rights—Landlord and Tenant—Magistrates—Master and Ser- 
vant—Oflicers of the Law—Parent and Child—Parochial Law— 
Partnership — Patents — Publicans — Public Police — Religious 
Communities—Revenue Laws (including Customs and Excise)— 
— Mi ehicles—Sale—Savings, Banks—Schools—Securities 
—Seque: shi Suret and Guarantee 
Fextng of Deeds—' HFithes—Universities—Wi 
Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Recently published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1. 

EIDINGER’S GERMAN SELF- 
TEACHER; or, a New Mode of Radically Studying the 
German Language ; developin oie ne 4 of all the words of simi- 
lar meaning in the German sock ish, the great affinity of the 
two languages, and their si ma eg of expression in the more 
enone parts of speech. Ina neat pocket volume, price 6s. 6d. 

boun 
LLENDORF’S NEW 
LEARNING to READ, weirs. and SPEAK the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE in SIX MO HS. 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. ; 
—_ a fhe Writings, 16s. bds. he Writing separate, price 2s. 


‘HE WRITER'S and STUDENT'S 

GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; on the 
model of Consetr’s, bat divested of all political allusions, 
Royal Ismo. price 3s. cloth. 


4. 
HE WRITER’S and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT ; or, a Compendious Dictionary of English 
Synonyms. New edition, —— Royal 1smo. 3s. cloth. 


INGDOM'’S SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT: 


exhibiting the various and most correct modes of super- 
scription, commencement, and conclusion of letters, to persons 
of every degree of rank, a % edition, corrected. i8mo. 4s. 
ot 
INGDOM’S DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS. Part I. 
Shakspeare.—Part II. Blank Verse.—Part I11. Rhyme. In 3 
vols. 12mo. 21s, cloth, 


7. 
OORE’S DICTIONARY of FOREIGN and 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH TRANS- 

LA’ bag <1 4 illustrated by Remarks and Explanations. Post 
8vo 
HE EPISTOLARY GUIDE; 

containing a great variety of Letters, original and selected. 
12mo. price 3s. bound in 


JUVENILE. CYCLOPADIA. 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and SCI- 
ENCES ;: forming a complete Cyclopedia for the Young. A New 
Edition, in 12 vols. price 3d. ™ = cloth boards, or 4/. 10s. half- 


pM STREAM’ OF HISTORY; 


showing the Rise and Fall of Bugien. and the progress 

of the Arts, and ‘Li a every nation in the 

World, from the eatiiees Ages to the ponent ime. Originally 

invented by Professor STRASS. With numerous Additions and 
mprovements. Mounted on rollers, price 1/ 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


INCLUDING A LIFE OF WATT. 


Just published, No. I. price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), of 


THE 


STEAM-ENGINE 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 


With an Account of its Invention and Progressive Improvement ; its apPlication to Macleution and 


Railways, with plain Maxims for the guidance of Railway Shareholders ; 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
By Dr. LARDNER. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE NUMBERS, AT Is, 
*,* The work now proposed will be the Seventh Edition of Dr. Larpner’s work on the Steam-Engine, but so extended as to 


rm a new Treatise. 
ally to Navigation and Railways. 


This change has been required by the great improvements in the copmeetions of Steam power, mare wees 
_The opportunity offered by the pu lication of this Seven 


ion, has also been seized 


Author for the purpose of improving every part of the work, and pondecing it more suitable = the purposes of the blic in in 


feneral, and of those interested i 


tiful engraving from the statue of Watt, by Chantrey, w 


Rail Travelling and in Steam Navigati 
Number will consist of Forty-eight full octave pages, and the Illustrations will be executed in the best manner. 
it be prefixed to the volume. 


A beau- 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 


METHOD of 





NEW PEERS, 

EBRETT'S COMPLETE PEERAGE of 
UNITED KINGDOM. Improved by WILLIAM 
GOURTHOPE. Esq. The .Twenty-second Edition, Bi the 
Yew Peers created at and since the C ‘oronation ; with a ay 

of Her Majesty, beautifully engraved by Dean; and the Arm 
(now incorporated with the Text) from Desiens | by Harvey. . is 
one volume, y Price 280. in extra cloth. 
J. G. F. & J. Rivington; and other Proprietors. _ 


HE COLONY of v EST ERN AUSTRALIA. 


IGL 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Colourza Map in Side- -pocket, Four Plates, 
Tables, &c. &c. price l4y. in cloth. 
The leading points in this volume are :— 
The i smneeeepee of the Colony. 

2 The neglect of it. 

The total want of principles and system in our Colonial 
Oftics in the planting of new Colonies, 

‘The new view of this country having irretriev ably entered 
the last era—the manufacturing and mechanical, the absolute 
necessity of supporting it by new and independent emporiums 
for our ———— which at the same time can return to us 
tee raw commoditi 

The sound condition of Western Australia inviting capi- 
talists-“the plans proposed. 

The views of wr there, and the future prospects of that 
onnte , and its probable influence on the innumerable islands 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and the nations of the East. 

7. The reference to the miseries of the manufac turing era, and 
the poonde-pqutions declaration of its results constituting a 
nation’s wealt 

ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


ze e" is s pabliched, with 1241 Wood Engravings, prio e > 50s. 
E’S ‘ 
E'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
.> m. aoe TURES, and MINES. Containing a clear 
nme of their Principles and Practice. 

‘One of the richest treasures that, the present ate anced state 
of the national mind has produced.”"— Monthly Keviex 

Also, just published, price 50s. with Maps and Plans, 
‘ 

M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, new edition, 
revised throughout, and with a new and enlarged Supplement, 
bringing down the information to the commencement of the 
Present ear. 

«* The Supplement, containing excellent Maps of the com- 
plefed and proposed Canals, Railways, &c. of Great Britain, 
and of the British Possessions in North America, may be had 
separately, price 

London : Loupeen. Orme, Brown, Green, & Longm: ans. 


7 r y r r 
ONCERNING EVERY BODY.—Svrocken’s 

large STOCK of STATIONERY SELLING considerably 
under cost price (during enlargement of shop), consisting of 
Envelopes o' ee best quality, at ls. per hundred; capital 
Mice i aper, at 3d. per quire; Envelope Cases, Albums, Scrap 
Books, lotang C: ‘ases, Bibles, Prayer Books, W ork and De: espatch 
Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, ‘Travelling Writing Cases 
with Bramah locks—all at the same sacritice, to make room for 
entire new stock. Observe—no business carried on in the shop 
(until alterations are completed), the stock having been removed 
into show-rooms up stairs to prevent damage.—At Stocken’ 8, 
53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


__ LO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 

J DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
e beg leave most respectfully to solici it the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and lnghly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform them that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-stTreet, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied cele ‘brity of J. Deleroix’s Perfumes has 
Frodec ed many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jelcroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High C ‘ourt 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their be termination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 

their rights. 

RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 
No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
a offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawing 
Beets presenting the same good A alities which his Rough and 
on f Rough paper has pe -en_so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 

the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good quaitities an 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth- rolled 
awing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as hav oo his name 
in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinte 
from his own iupproved paper—Crayon Papers and Bo 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—'I 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue 
for * lans, made to any size, large er than have yet been offered. 


- 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLST ERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 204, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The <> stand most 
splendid collection of new — + metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric ped novelt esign, with soomomy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITU RE, ‘BE ITISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTER The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted amasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion oy be acon paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite de 
LYON, HUTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing me rdicines, It is far superior to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords the 
desirable convenience of being, with its conte nts, conveyable 
in the ket o a lady's reticule, to any appropriate place. 
—VOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr. Scotr upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, c alculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. The 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the pleasures of conversation. ‘The 
lowest power, or self-supporting CORNET, exe mpts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding trumps ts to the ear: it may even 
worn under hats and bounets. ‘These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to. every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the eye ig receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scort’s Re- 
pository, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London. 
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To Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs, 


Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 





NEW SYSTEM at BULLS LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, four doors from CAVENDISH. SQUARE. 





THe very general satisfaction that has resulted from the NEW SYSTEM planned and adopted by EDWARD BULL, Lisrantay, during the last five 
years, has induced him more extensively to make known the advantages which it secures to Subscribers at this Library. He therefore begs leave to submit the 
following Terms to the notice of ALL REapING CrassEs throughout the Kingdom. 


Terms for Families. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE FAMILY 


Is 61. 6s. THE YEAR, 

Which entitles the Subscriber to 12 Volumes at a time in Town, and 24 in the Country, 
one half of which can be New Publications, and the remainder Books chosen from the 
Catalogues; or, if preferred, the Subscriber may order his supplies WHOLLY OF THE NEW 
AND VALUABLE Pus.ications, and may direct the purchase of any Work of general interest 
not previously added to the Library, for Four Guineas more the Year; and they can be 
exchanged as often as desired. Every Subscriber is also entitled to have,—as a return at 
the close of each Year,—Two Guineas’ worth of any of the New Works To KgEp, and is 
provided with Catalogues and Boxes free of expense. 

cy Two or more neighbouring Families, in the Country, are allowed to join in the 
above Subscription, by paying One Guinea for each extra Family. 





Terms for Book Societies. 


Societies paying 102. 10s. the Year, are entitled to 30 Volumes at a time, including, i 
desired, three Magazines and Reviews. 

Societies paying 12/7. 12s. the Year, are entitled to 36 Volumes at a time, including four 
Magazines and Reviews. 

Societies paying 14/. 14s. the Year, are entitled to 42 Volumes at a time, intluding five 
Magazines and Reviews. 

Societies paying 16/. 16s. the Year, are entitled to 48 Volumes at a time, including, ¥ 
desired, six Magazines and Reviews. 

«> Societies, however large, can be supplied at the same ratio as the above. 

More than half the Collection can be New Publications, and the remainder to be selected 

from other Modern or Standard Works, as described in the Library Catalogues and Select 


Lists, which, with the Boxes, are furnished free of expense. The supplies can be exchanged 
as often as desired. 


N.B. A SELECT LIST, just published, includes all the valuable New Publications, and can be forwarded to order, with full particulars, 
as a single letter by the post. 





19, Hotirs STREET, OcToBER 12, 1839, 


ir, Bull’s Pew Publications, 


I. 
THE BEST OF SPINDLER’S CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


THE JESUIT: A PICTURE OF MANNERS AND CHARACTER, 


In the FIRST QUARTER of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
From the German of SPINDLER. 


The three volumes comprised in two. 


( Will be ready in a few days.) 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


*« «The Jesuit’ is a work of great and original talent. The picture it exhibits of an able, virtuous, and very conscientious man (the Jesuit), 


led. by obedi 


to his superi: 





to commit acts of fraud and cruelty repugnant to his kindly nature ; and so fully convinced that he is doing his duty as to experience remorse for his reluctance, is the most striking 


illustration we have seen offered by fiction of the fearful omnipotence of that order.” 


THE MANOR OF GLENMORE; OR, THE IRISH PEASANT. 


A NOVEL, in 3 vols. By a MEMBER of the IRISH BAR. (Now ready.) 


** Of all books illustrative of the state of Ireland, that have been published this long time past, the most true in its details, and the most likely to be generally read by those who 
desire to combine knowledge of the subject with the pleasure derivable from a highly-interesting novel.”—Courier. 


Ill. 


“A most useful and intensely-interesting novel.”— Freeman's Journ. 


LADY LYTTON BULWER’S NOVEL, 
CHEVELEY; OR, THE MAN OF HONOR, 


Turrv EpITIon, is now ready. 3 vols. 


**Lady Bulwer has vindicated herself with the power of a De Staél and the 


”. 





long time.”—United Service Journal. 
excellent,—sketches from life,—speaking resemblances of great originals.”—Argus. 


INDIAN. 


ge of a Boadi '— Argus. ** One of the most brilliant novels that has ap; 
** We could have quoted passages that would have made the town ring with the cl of tongues.”"=—Ath “The 


“HOURS: 





COMPRISING 


THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA, AND THE MUSIC SHELL. 
By R. NUGENT DUNBAR, Esq. 


Bound in morocco cloth, price 8s. 


*« The productions of the author's ‘Indian Hours’ are some very beautiful Indian flowers. With the powers of graceful versification he has a rich imaginative fancy.”—Parthenon. 
** Imbued with all the warm and glowing hues of the bright climate in which they were written.”—Argus. 


THE ROMAN LOVERS: A TALE OF THE REIGN OF VESPASIAN. 


Post 8vo. 


THE 


VI. 


LADY AND THE SAINTS. 


In THREE CANTOS., 


With Tew Intustrarions by R. CrutksHanx. 


EDWARD BULL, Publisher, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish Square. 
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London: Jamxs Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENRUM , ancys; and sold byall 
; sails net te ancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE. Lg emer by Ruend, by we Pile: 
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in 4 quarto 
$9, Pall Mal 
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